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BASEBALL IN ITS ADOLESCENCE 


by CARL WITTKE 


Chairman of the Department of History and Dean of the 
Graduate School, Western Reserve University 


In 1939 Americans celebrated the centenary of their national 
pastime because a baseball commission created in 1907 to settle 
the hotly disputed question of who originated the modern game, 
awarded the honor to Abner Doubleday. A number of writers con- 
tinue to insist that Alexander Cartwright of New York City drew 
up the first “baseball square,” or diamond, and that it was used 
for the first time in a game played at Hoboken on June 19, 1846. 
Whatever the merits of these and other conflicting claims, or- 
ganized baseball, in recognition of the man it had officially recog- 
nized as its founding father, established its Hall of Fame at Coopers- 
town, where Doubleday is believed to have laid out a modern 
diamond and promulgated his set of rules. 

There is a voluminous and still growing literature on the 
antecedents of the great American game, and about the civil en- 
gineer from Cooperstown who rose to high rank in the Union army 
during the Civil War. History is a seamless web. The ancients un- 
doubtedly played ball, and the Romans had “ball rooms” in their 
bath houses to keep them in good physical trim. There is a ball 
in the British Museum covered with leather and stuffed with 
papyrus which swarthy princes and princesses may have tossed 
around centuries ago in the valley of the Nile. For our present 
purpose, however, it will suffice to go no further back than English 
cticket and various forms of “rounders,” “town ball,” “barn ball,” 
and “o-cat” played early in the nineteenth century on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

In 1842 a group of silk-stockinged, bearded, and handle-bar 
mustached New Yorkers, passionately devoted to the pleasures of 
knife and fork as well as those of bat and ball, organized the 
Knickerbocker Club, adopted rules similar to Doubleday’s, and 
began playing in New York and its environs. By 1858 interest in 
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the game had grown to a point where it was possible to organize 
a National Association of Baseball Players consisting of twenty-five 
clubs. The Civil War made baseball popular in the army, and on 
tented field and behind prison stockades men in uniform learned the 
game from New Yorkers and New Englanders. The baseball con. 
vention of 1865, representing nearly a hundred amateur clubs, was 
one of the sequels of Appomattox. By 1867 Ohio had forty-two 
clubs represented in the association, which survived until 1874. 

One of these amateur clubs, the Cincinnati “Red Stockings,” 
organized in 1866 and affiliated with the National Association for 
several years, turned professional in 1869 and thereby started a 
momentous development in the history of baseball. By 1876 the 
National League was organized, due largely to the efforts of 
William A. Hulbert, owner of the Chicago Club, and the Queen 
City immediately obtained a franchise in the new organization. 
The stockholders brought back two of the professionals who had 
played with Cincinnati in 1869 and 1870, and one of them, Gould, 
the first baseman, managed the team, which finished the season 
in last place. 

In 1880 Cincinnati was expelled from the league because the 
club from Worcester, Massachusetts, complained that beer was 
being sold at the park and that the diamond was being rented to 
amateurs for Sunday baseball. Two years later Cincinnati joined 
the American Association, recently organized at a convention at 
the Gibson House, but it attracted attention far more because every 
player wore a uniform of a different color than because of any 
winning streak on the diamond. The new association proved short 
lived, and in 1890 the Red Stockings returned to the National 
League to stay. By 1884 the winners of the National League and 
the American Association played a post-season series, which in no 
sense can be regarded as a forerunner of the World Series, for the 
teams played but two games, each winning one, and were content 
to drop their rivalry at that point. 

The professional Cincinnati Red Stockings developed from 4 
club founded in 1866 by a group of lawyers and Harvard and 
Yale graduates, who played amateur ball on the grounds of the 
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Union Cricket Club, with which they merged their new organiza- 
tion. A year before the team turned professional there were four 
paid players on its roster, including Harry Wright, an old cricket 
player who gave up his job as a jeweler for a salary of $1,200. 
In 1869 Cincinnati earned the distinction of being ‘‘the cradle of 
professional baseball.” The first paid team in the history of baseball 
consisted of ten players—a jeweler, two insurance men, a book- 
keeper, an engraver, a piano maker, two hatters, and a substitute, 
whose occupation was not listed. The age limit of these first “pros” 
was from twenty to twenty-five years, with the exception of Harry 
Wright, the manager, who was thirty-five and played center field. 
Asa Brainard, the pitcher, was paid $1,100; the shortstop, George 
Wright, received $1,400; the third baseman, $1,000; five other 
players were paid $800 each, and the substitute received $600 for 
the season, which extended from March 15 to November 15. The 
only Cincinnatian on the team was Charles H. Gould, the first 
baseman; the other players were imported from the East—from 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York, where the game 
had made its greatest progress. 

In their first year the Cincinnati professionals did not lose a 
game, and won thirty-nine straight, before playing to a 17 to 17 
tie. When they defeated the New York Mutuals by the unusually 
low score of 4 to 2, ardent Cincinnati fans assembled in the Gibson 
House, fired salutes, and set off red flares. When the team returned 
from its triumphant eastern invasion, the players were welcomed 
by a brass band and royally entertained at a banquet. The president 
of the club announced that he would rather preside over the 
destinies of the Cincinnati Reds than be the chief executive of the 
United States. During their first season the club won fifty-five 
and tied one, scored 2,395 runs against 574 by the opposition, 
belted 169 home runs, of which George Wright, the shortstop, 
hit 59, traveled 12,000 miles, and played to about a quarter million 
paying customers. Their profits of some $7,000 were invested in 
decorating and improving their clubhouse. 

In 1870 the Cincinnati professionals toured the South, and later 
played on the West Coast. During the entire season, which ex- 
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tended from April 21 to November 5, the club compiled a total 
of 2,732 runs to theit opponents’ 651, averaging better than four 
runs an inning, and with a team batting average of .701. The ‘‘Reds” 
were undefeated until June 14, 1870, when Cincinnati lost an eleven 
inning game to the Atlantics of Brooklyn, by a score of 8 to 7. 
Nine thousand fans witnessed the encounter. Cincinnati had been 
favored in the betting, four to one, and lost primarily because a rabid 
Brooklyn fan rushed on the field and prevented an outfielder from 
fielding a fair ball. Professionalism having come to stay, the team 
lost some of its best players to other clubs, which were expressly 
organized to compete with the Cincinnati Reds and therefore 
offered higher pay. A Cincinnati sports writer maintained that by 
1870 the Chicago White Sox represented an investment of $18,000. 
It is interesting to point out that Rutherford B. Hayes was among 
the rabid supporters of the Cincinnati Red Stockings. Among his 
papers at the Hayes Memorial Library in Fremont is a scrapbook 
of newspaper items on the Cincinnati team for the 1870 season, 
which he kept during his second term as governor of Ohio. 

The period from 1850 to 1875, with which this paper is pri- 
marily concerned, may properly be called the adolescent age in the 
history of modern baseball. During this quarter century the game 
slowly evolved a set of rules, was organized as a national sport, 
experienced some of its most difficult trials, and became established 
as an important part of the pageant of America and the social 
history of the American people. By 1888 the game was ready for 
export, and two teams toured the world, playing exhibition games 
before the Prince of Wales in England, in sight of the smoke of 
Vesuvius, and in the shadow of the pyramids.’ If it is true, as 
some scholars have seriously suggested,” that sports have furnished 





1 The following books represent a few in the rapidly expanding bibliography of 
baseball: Hy Turkin and S. C. Thompson, The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball 
(New York, 1951), especially pp. 375-401; R. B. Weaver, Amusements and Sports 
in American Life (Chicago, 1939); Frank G. Menke, Encyclopedia of Sports (New 
York, 1939); Francis C. Richter, Richter’s History and Records of Baseball (Phila- 
delphia, 1914); Lee Allen, 100 Years of Baseball (New York, 1950); Robert Smith, 
Baseball (New York, 1947); A. G. Spalding, America’s National Game (New York, 
1911); DeWitt’s Baseball Guide (New York, 1878); Alfred H. Spink, The National 
Game (St. Louis, 1910); Lee Allen, The Cincinnati Reds (New York, 1948). ; 

2 See, e.g., F. L. Paxson, “The Rise of Sport,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
IV (1917-18), 143-168. 
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an outlet for Americans and a new safety valve after the pioneering 
age came to a close, surely baseball played a major role in this 
development, and the sons of European immigrants have risen to 
fame and fortune on the diamond as rapidly as the native-born and 
have received equal acclaim for their skills. 

In its early years baseball had to compete with the English game 
of cricket for popular favor and support. Such papers and periodicals 
as the New York Clipper and Porter's Spirit of the Times, a 
Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage, 
devoted many columns in the 1850's to cricket matches and various 
efforts to transplant the English game to the United States.* For 
at least a decade cricket ran baseball a close race for supremacy. 
Cricket clubs were numerous in the decade before the Civil War. 
Lowell played Boston; Cincinnati, Cleveland; a team from New 
York played Newark; and in 1856 there were international matches 
at Hoboken between clubs from the United States and Canada,* 
and the St. George Club of Canada defeated the New Yorkers 147 
to 145 in two innings, one Canadian player alone scoring no less 
than eighty tallies. 

The first annual convention of cricket players was called at the 
Astor House in New York in 1857 to organize a “United States 
Central Club” to act as a grand umpire for the sport, in the manner 
of the Marylebone Club of England. Twelve clubs were officially 
represented, and delegates from Albany and Philadelphia took a 
leading part in the proceedings.’ Another attempt was made the 
following year to nationalize and regularize the game, but in a 
time of intense nativism many Americans experienced an instinctive 
aversion for cricket just because it was English, and would not 
accept the sport in any form unless it were thoroughly Americanized. 
There were clubs which played both cricket and baseball for a 
while longer, but “the noble American game, which all the seductions 
of the scientific game of Cricket have not been able to undermine,” 





3 Porter’s Spirit of the Times was edited by William T. Porter, a Vermonter, who 
once gave young Horace Greeley a job in his printing shop. For a short biographical 
sketch, see Ballow’s Drawing Room Companion, August 16, 1856. 

4 Porter's Spirit of the Times, September 6, 13, 1856. 

5 Ibid., May 9, 1857. 
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grew steadily in popular favor.® Editorials stressed the beneficent 
effect of baseball on the national health, and explained how it 
would harden the muscles and render Americans ‘‘fit for the battle 
of life.” Already the games were being attended by “great gather- 
ings of ladies’ to inspire and tax “‘the last energy” of the players." 

The Knickerbocker Club played amateur ball intermittently from 
1842 to 1879. In what was probably their first recorded match on 
their Elysian Fields in Hoboken in 1846, they played for a side 
bet of a dinner per player, and lost 23 to 1 in four innings. 
Alexander Cartwright, promulgator of a significant set of baseball 
rules in 1845, umpired that game. By 1856 the Knickerbockers 
boasted of a hard-hitting catcher who had abandoned cricket for 
baseball, and a pitcher who “‘sends the ball with exceeding velocity.” 
Runners were still being put out by hitting them with the ball, and 
the New York Club had a player in “short field” with such a 
powerful arm that “‘a ball sent by him to first base, rarely fails in 
proving fatal to the runner.” It was the business of the first baseman 
to “stop the career of many a fast runner,” and therefore the posi- 
tion was regarded as one of the most hazardous on the team.° 

By the close of the 1850’s baseball was being played in many 
American and Canadian cities, although in some localities clubs 
were still playing “town ball.”?° The sport was still entirely amateur, 
and the clubs frequently emphasized the opportunities for food 
and drink and social intercourse which the game afforded as much 
as their skill on the diamond. When the Gotham Club was organized 
in 1852, it had only the Knickerbockers to play. The Excelsior Club 
of South Brooklyn, organized three years later, consisted entirely 
of “merchants and clerks,” and the Eckford Club of New York, of 
shipwrights and mechanics. By the summer of 1856 fifty-four 
matches were played in the New York area, and home and home 
games were becoming the rule.’* In Cleveland, the game was 
played daily in the Public Square, to the great irritation of the police, 


8 Jbid., September 6, 1856; also April 10, 1858. 

7 Ibid., September 12, 1857; September 6, 1856. 

8 Turkin and Thompson, Official Encyclopedia, 377. 

9 Porter's Spirit of the Times, December 6, 1856. 

10 Ibid., April 3, May 22, October 16, 1858; January 29, 1859. 
11 [bid., December 20, 27, 1856; January 10, 1857. 
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who could find no city ordinance to stop the nuisance.’? By 1857 
Brooklyn was rapidly becoming the “City of Baseball Clubs,” as 
well as the “City of Churches,” and clubs were beginning to wear 
distinctive uniforms.** Hoboken, “the stronghold of lager beer,” 
also was a stronghold of baseball.** In Boston, two clubs played a 
triple-header in 1857, and the “Bunker Hill Club” played a rival 
from New Jersey in the famous Monument Square.’® Detroit's 
club claimed to be “the pioneer club of the West,’*® and the first 
club in Minnesota played by New York rules in 1857 on “a 
magnificent level prairie.””** 

The editor of the Spirit of the Times reported with satisfaction 
in 1856 that the “fine American game” was flourishing everywhere, 
and around New York there were contests “on every available green 
plot within a ten mile circuit of the city.”** The reporter no longer 
found it possible to attend all games, and requested “‘secretaries and 
referees” to send him the “results” with “comments” and “‘scores.”?® 
Players were “striking better”; one made “three homes in suc- 
cession” in one game in 1856; and fielding was improving, “several 
fine catches being made on the fly instead of the child’s play, from 


the bound,” and “fieldsmen” were developing “quickness of per- 


ception and nerve and determination.””° 


The rules however were still unsettled, and this partly accounts 
for the huge scores, compared with modern games. As late as 
1858 a score of 135 to 101 was not considered unusual.”* In 1871 
a team in New Orleans made 22 errors in a two hour game.”” 
Frequently, contests were continued from one day to the next 
because the players were “overtaken by the shades of night” in 
their futile efforts to retire the side and end the ball game. 

Membership in baseball clubs was a social event; each club elected 


12 Ibid., April 18, 1857. 

18 [bid., June 20, 1857. 

14 [bid., May 23, 1857. 

15 Ibid., May 23, 30, 1857. 

16 Ibid., October 3, 1857. 

17 Ibid., August 29, 1857. 

18 September 13, 1856. 

19 Porter's Spirit of the Times, November 1, 1856. 
20 Ibid., November 8, 1856. 

21 Phid., October 16, 1858. 

22 New York Clipper, May 28, 1871. 
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a set of officers, and games were the occasion for much pleasant 
social intercourse. In 1856, for example, the Putnam Club of 
Williamsburg, after defeating the Brooklyn Excelsiors 21 to 15 in 
three innings, which it took two hours to play, entertained their 
rivals and guests at the Dancing Academy; the two presidents made 
speeches; there was an extraordinary number of toasts, which in- 
cluded drinking to the health of umpires and referee; and the 
joyous occasion was concluded with the singing of 


Here’s a health to our Base Ball, and honor and fame, 
For ‘tis manly and hearty and free. 

Oh long may it flourish, our National Game— 

Here’s a health, good old base ball, to thee. 


After the conclusion of the festivities in Williamsburg, the Putnams 
escorted their guests “to the cars,” and went with them to Brooklyn 
for a further “interchange of civilities.”** When the Putnams played 
the Astoria Club on Thanksgiving Day of the preceding year, in 
a four hour game, their president, who entertained all the players 


and their ladies at his home, was given a silver cup, with a baseball 
diamond and players engraved upon it.” 

“The Great Baseball Match” between “‘picked players from the 
crack clubs” of Brooklyn and New York drew large crowds in a 
three game series in the summer of 1858. Tickets were sold in 
advance, as well as at the grounds, and special trains of the Long 
Island Railroad and chartered busses connecting with the ferries, 
brought the spectators to the playing field. Nearly three thousand 
gathered for the first game, despite a heavy noon rain; carriages 
filled with ladies were drawn up around the diamond, and there 
was an adequate supply of lager beer on hand. The rival players 
arrived in equipages drawn by six and eight horses, and the Spirit 
of the Times described a “galaxy of youth and beauty in female 
form, who, smiling on the scene, nerved the players to the task, 
and urged them, like true knights of old, to do their devoirs before 
their ‘ladyes fair.’”” After New York defeated Brooklyn 22 to 18 


23 Porter's Spirit of the Times, November 8, 1856. 
24 Ibid., December 13, 1856. 
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in the first game, the clubs turned to refreshments and the usual 
toasts. Brooklyn won a return match, 29 to 8, and for the play-off, 
cattiages were drawn up around the field in circles three deep, but 
unfortunately, the festivities were marred by ‘‘a large deputation of 
overgrown boys from Brooklyn [who} occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the Grand Stand” and annoyed both umpire and spectators.”* 

By this time fans and players were rabid about the game. A first 
baseman requested that he be buried “beneath the first base,’’?® 
and the game was enthusiastically recommended as a builder of 
health and character. In the “New Year’s Address” in 1857 of 
the editor of New York’s leading sports journal we find this poetic 
tribute to cricket and baseball: 


Nor will the Spirit e’er forget the names, 

Base Ball, and Cricket, noble, manly games, 

Where Health herself beholds the wicket fall, 

And Joy goes flying for the bounding ball. 

And the gay greensward, studded with bright eyes, 
Of maids, who mark the glorious exercise, 

Clap their white hands, and shout for very fun, 

In free applause of every gallant run.?7 


In 1857 the Upsilon Sigma and Omicron Gamma clubs of New 
York played for seven and a half hours, with a score of 41 to 24.78 
In the same year the Nassau and Charter Oak clubs scheduled three 
games at 5 A.M. in Brooklyn, apparently to impress players and 
spectators that ‘‘there is a cheaper and better way to health than to 
pay doctor’s bills.”?® Admission charges varied from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar, and betting on the games added to the zest of the teams 
and their supporters. In 1863 the Athletic Club of Philadelphia 
played the Excelsiors of New York before a crowd of 5,000 in 
South Brooklyn, in a game that required four hours to complete. 
Another encounter between a Philadelphia team and the Mutuals 
of New York lasted nearly as long and brought out an attendance 


25 Ibid., July 17, July 24, August 21, September 18, 1858. 
26 Ibid., January 9, 1858. 

27 Ibid., January 3, 1857. 

28 Ibid., June 20, 1857. 

29 Ibid., July 4, 1857. 
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estimated at 8,000.°° Reporters began giving inning by inning 
accounts of games, including the number of balls pitched, the number 
“passed by the catcher,” total foul balls, put-outs “at first base,” 
and ‘“‘fly catches made’; and the printing of a batting order, posi- 
tions played, and runs scored, indicated that the modern box score 
was on its way.** There were usually two scorers, one or two umpires, 
and a referee for every game. Occasionally, the betting odds, which 
changed as the game progressed, were also reported.*? 

As yet there were no universally accepted rules governing balls 
and strikes, and games dragged on endlessly in the 1850's because 
“every man stood at the bat a good while,” and the “striker” was 
“not compelled to strike till he gets the ball to suit him.”** It was 
proposed that a “striker” should be called out only when the ball 
was caught “direct from the bat,” and “not from the bound,” and 
that the batter be compelled to run when three fair pitched balls 
had been offered him. Another suggestion was made to the effect 
that every three fair balls pitched be regarded as the equivalent of a 
strike, and that there be six outs to an inning, instead of three, but 
there still was no legislation as to what constituted the strike zone. 

In New England games still were being played with six to eight 
players. The two best players, “catcher and thrower,” were known 
as “first and second mates.” The distance between home and first 
base was six paces; twenty paces separated first from second base; 
fifteen, second from third; and twenty, third from home plate. 
Runners were put out by “plugging” them with the ball.** The 
ball was made of yarn wound around cork or India rubber, and 
covered with calfskin, and was “thrown, not pitched or tossed,” 
“with a vigor... that made it whistle through the air, and stop 
with a solid smack in the catcher’s hand, which he generally held 
directly in front of his face.” Foul ball rules evolved slowly, and 
many contended that a batter should have the right to hit the ball 
anywhere in front of him. 





30 New York Clipper, June 27, 1863. 

31 [bid., June 27, 1863. 

32 Porter's Spirit of the Times, September 18, 1858. 
33 Ibid., October 24, 1857; November 26, 1856. 

34 Ibid., December 27, 1856. 
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As the number of clubs multiplied, agreement on rules and 
regulations became imperative, and in interstate contests it was 
necessary to specify whether New York or Massachusetts rules were 
to be followed. The proper size of the diamond, the distance 
between the bases, and the proper place for umpires and the referee 
to stand, continued to be matters for heated controversy. For a 
time the umpire gave his decisions from a seat located just off first 
base. In 1856 it was proposed that two umpires stand to the left 
of home plate between catcher and “‘striker,” and the referee to 
their right. A booklet of bylaws and rules for the Putnam Club 
of New York specified that the bat be three feet long, and two and 
a half to three inches in diameter at the end, but both round and 
flat bats were permitted. The Putnam rules fixed the distance 
between home and the pitcher at a minimum of fifteen paces. The 
ball usually weighed about six ounces, and varied from 234 to 314 
inches in diameter. Twenty-one “counts,” or runs, were needed to 
win a game, and the losing club was guaranteed a last time at bat. 
If a catcher caught a third strike, the batter was out; otherwise he 
ran for first base as though he had hit a fair ball. A foul caught 
on the first bound was known as a “hand out,” and a ball hit out 
of the playing field was good for only one base. Interference with 
fielders or runners was prohibited, and a regular batting order 
was established.*° 

Early in 1857 “Young New York,” representing fourteen clubs, 
assembled in Smith’s Hall on Broome Street, at the call of the 
Knickerbocker Club, to evolve a set of rules for the ‘Native 
American Sport’’ of baseball. The editor of the Spirit of the Times 
urged that there “should be some one game peculiar to the citizens 
of the United States,” since “the Germans have brought hither their 
Turnverein Association . . . and various other peculiarities have 
been naturalized.” Committees were appointed to draft a set of 
tules and to ask Mayor Wood to make Central Park, hitherto 
teserved for cricket, available for baseball. 

Among the regulations agreed upon at this convention of baseball 


LS 


35 Ibid., December 6, 1856. 
36 Ibid., January 31, 1857. 
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enthusiasts was one fixing the size of the ball, and providing that 
it be “furnished by the challenging club” and become the property 
of the winner as a trophy of victory. Bats still could be of any 
length, provided they did not exceed two and a half inches in 
diameter at the end, and were not whittled down to a flat surface. 
Base-bags were to be of canvas, painted white, and stuffed with 
sand or sawdust. The circular home plate was made of iron and 
was painted white, like the “pitcher's point.” A balk rule was 
agreed upon, and a batter hitting a foul could be put out either by 
catching the ball on the fly or on the first bound, and the same 
tule applied to fair balls and a third strike. Baserunners were to 
be called out if they deviated three feet from the base line, could 
be thrown out at first, and tagged out at any time off the bases. 
The regulation game was fixed at seven innings, except in case of 
a tie score, and if a game was called because of weather conditions, 
the score was to revert to the end of the fifth inning. The con- 
vention also legislated against betting and gambling, and stipulated 
that no one could play in a contest unless he had belonged to his 
club for at least thirty days. Gambling, rioting, and rowdyism 
were so general that there was something of a revival in cricket 
in the early 1870's in protest against the abuses connected with the 
new game of baseball. An important amendment by the convention 
as a whole to the report of its rules committee provided that a 
put-out would not be allowed unless the ball were caught on the 
fly, and that runners could not advance on such a catch. Many 
players objected strenuously to the new ruling and argued for their 
right to catch balls on the first bounce, in order to avoid injury 
to their hands, but a sports writer answered these objections by 
insisting that “surely, what an Englishman can do [in cricket} an 
American is capable of improving upon.” It was also agreed that 
no player would be allowed hereafter to catch a ball in his hat 
or cap.*7 Sometimes games were started with only eight men, and 
there were bitter controversies over contests called because of 
darkness, a decision left for years to the contending clubs, not the 
umpires. In New England fouls still were practically unrecognized, 





37 Ibid., January 31, February 28, March 7, 1857. 
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and bats could be square, flat, or round.** Variations of this kind 
pointed to the need for a national set of regulations administered 
by some national authority, and what finally saved the game was 
making it professional. 

In the spring of 1858 the second annual baseball convention 
met in New York, with twenty-two clubs represented. Annual dues 
were fixed at five dollars, and young men between seventeen and 
twenty-one were admitted to the proceedings, but without vote. This 
“body of practical athletae,” as it was described in a New York 
publication, adopted a constitution “to improve, foster and per- 
petuate the American Game of Base-Ball, and the cultivation of 
kindly feelings among the different members of Base-Ball Clubs.” 
The secretary prepared a booklet of rules; it was agreed that thirty 
yatds was the proper distance between the bases, and that the 
pitcher had to deliver the ball as nearly as possible “over the 
center of the plate.” Umpires were instructed to keep a record 
of each game, and in an effort to speed the game, it was provided 
that if a “‘striker’’ stood without “striking at good balls repeatedly 
thrown to him,” the umpire, ‘after warning him,” could call him 
out. The number of umpires was reduced to one, to be chosen by 
the two team captains; the position of referee was abolished; and 
official scorers were provided.*® 

Later in the spring of 1858 a convention of ten Massachusetts 
clubs met in Dedham and adopted regulations quite different from 
those accepted in New York. In New England not less than ten 
nor more than twelve players on a club constituted “a match,” and 
the team that first made “one hundred tallies’ won the game. 
There were three referees. In match games “when one is out, the 
side shall be considered out.” Bases were set on wooden stakes 
which projected from the ground; the distance between them was 
sixty feet, the pitcher’s distance thirty-five feet, and the batter’s 
box four feet in diameter. No batter was allowed more than three 
strikes, but the rules did not make clear what would happen if a 


batter refused persistently to swing at good pitches. When it 
88 See letters, Ibid., October 24, 31, November 7, 14, December 12, 26, 1857; 


January 2, 1858. 
39 Ibid., March 20, April 3, 17, 1858. 
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became apparent that the majority would not adopt the “New 
York Game,” the Tri-Mountain Club of Boston seceded from the 
convention, and before the end of the season, teams from Portland 
and Boston were playing on the Boston Common according to 
New York rules. On the other hand, many teams still played 
according to the rule requiring one hundred tallies to win,*® and 
as late as 1871, in a game between a team from Boston and the 
Troy Haymakers, a player received a base on balls after only 
three bad pitches.** 

By 1877 western teams and sports writers were demanding a 
livelier ball and wanted to prohibit underhand pitching, ‘‘to make 
more lively play at the bat.” In 1874 a pitcher was limited to four 
“unfair” balls, but the following year nine were required for a 
base on balls. A new regulation provided that the batter must 
strike at ome of the first four good balls or be called out, but 
whereas this reduced the average number of runs scored, it also 
increased the demand for a livelier ball. The New York Clipper 
proposed a compromise which would permit the batter to let six 
good balls go by before he would be called out on strikes, but 
also required six bad balls for a base on balls.*? 

Despite such strange and confusing discrepancies the game con- 
tinued to expand to national proportions. In 1871 the “Cleveland 
Cracks,” on a swing through the East, played twenty-four games 
in three weeks;** the baseball clubs of Maine held their fourth 
annual meeting in Augusta and admitted five new organizations 
to membership, and established a championship trophy; and Canada 
awarded “‘a silver ball” to the champions of the Dominion.** Six 
years later, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
St. Louis battled for a league championship, and a still larger 
number for the championship of the United States, which was won 
by Boston.*® 





40 Ibid., May 29, June 12, September 25, 1858. 
41 New York Clipper, May 28, 1871. 

42 Ibid., September 29, 1877. 

43 Ibid., June 10, 1871. 

44 Ibid., May 28, 1871. 

45 Jbid., September 29, 1877. 
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Spikes were used on baseball shoes as early as the 1850’s.*® 
Most pitching continued to be underhanded. The size of the scores 
began to change. In 1867 the Washington Nationals defeated 
St. Louis 113 to 26; but in 1877 Chicago defeated the Philadelphia 
Athletics 1 to 0, in eleven innings.*’ Infielders were playing farther 
away from their bases, but gloves were not generally used until 
the 1890’s. The catcher’s mitt was introduced in 1869, and the 
mask in the following decade. By 1887 bases on balls no longer 
counted as hits in computing batting averages. In 1871 when the 
Cleveland Forest City Club left the field in the eighth inning in 
protest against an umpire’s decision, the game was awarded to the 
Chicago club by a score of 9 to 0,** but it was not until the 
present century that the men in blue assumed those prerogatives 
which have made them the undisputed kings of the diamond. 

In 1871 the Chicago club went to New Orleans for spring 
training.*® By that time a number of clubs were paying salaries 
to their best players, and there were advertisements in the New 
York Clipper for A-1 men willing to be “first class general players 
and change pitchers” for a “liberal salary.”°° Old time players, 
who had played primarily for “healthful and innocent recreation,” 
objected strenuously to “revolvers” who jumped from club to club 
in quest of higher pay for their skills. Negro teams were not 
unknown, and in the spring of 1871 two colored teams, the Auroras 
of Chelsea and the Resolutes of Boston, played to a 21 to 16 score.®* 
By 1887 as many as twenty Negroes were playing in the so-called 
minor leagues, and the famous Negro pitcher, George Stovey, won 
thirty-five games in one season for Newark in the old International 
League. The first Negro to play professional baseball in a major 
league was Moses Fleetwood (“Fleet”) Walker of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, who was a student at Oberlin College from 1878 to 1881, 
where he played on the varsity team. In 1884 he became a major 

46 Porter's Spirit of the Times, December 5, 1857. 

47 New York Clipper, September 29, 1877. 

48 Ibid., May 28, 1871. 

49 Ibid., March 11, 1871. 


50 Ibid., May 28, 1871. 
51 [bid., May 28, 1871. 
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leaguer in the old American Association and played with Toledo. 
Walker was a catcher who still caught barehanded. Apparently the 
race issue figured little in his career except during a series played 
in Louisville in 1884 when he was “hissed” and “insulted” by the 
crowd and made five errors.” 

Finally a word must be said about the developing fraternity of 
sports writers who played a decisive role in making the game 
nationally popular. Among the pioneers were men like Henry 
Chadwick, who wrote for the Clipper and the Brooklyn Eagle and 
edited baseball guides and rule books that helped standardize the 
game. He invented the modern method of keeping box scores, 
Peter Finley Dunne, better known as Mr. Dooley, was another 
notable figure among the sports reporters, who developed a unique 
journalistic technique and enriched the “American Language” by 
that incomparable baseball slang which no Englishman could 
possibly understand without a glossary.* Ring Lardner was one of 
the later masters of this special argot of the professional ballplayer, 
and his ““You Know Me, Al” stories became the classics of American 
baseball. DeWolf Hopper recited “Casey at the Bat,” written by a 
Harvard man in 1888, so many times before audiences all over the 
country that it is now firmly embedded in American folklore. 

Although the baseball lingo of the 1850’s and 1870's differed 
from that of the present day, it was definitely its progenitor. In 
1856 a New York writer referred to “the injudicious attempt” of a 
player “to get a home run, when he was headed off and put out 
on home base.” The next year a second baseman was described as 
“quick as a cat,” “stealing his base and dropping so as to make it 
impossible to put him out’’; fly balls were still called “sky scrapers,” 
and spectators were amazed to see tip fouls rise as much as 4 
hundred feet into the air.°* As late as 1871, when a runner was 
safe on an error, he was described as “escaping,” although the 





52 See Toledo Blade, May 5, 1884; and Carl Wittke, “Oberlinian Was First Negro 
Player in Major Leagues,” Oberlin Alumni Bulletin, First Quarter, 1946, p. 4. 


53 See Henry L. Mencken, The American Language (3d ed., New York, 1933), 
404-405. 


54 See Porter's Spirit of the Times, October 24, 1856; October 10, 1857. 
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phrase, “had a life given him,” was coming into vogue. By the 
eatly 1870's pitchers “led off with a high ball’; batters “took a 
back seat,” fielders “‘muffed a hot one,” and teams were being ‘“‘white- 
washed.” Batters, still called “strikers,” “popped up” or hit “hot 
liners,” and taps to the infield were described as “hitting a baby 
ball.” At Harvard in 1871 and for some years after, outfielders 
were still “accepting a fly,” instead of catching it, for the put-out.®® 


55 New York Clipper, May 27, 1871. 





THE NORTHEASTERN RELIGIOUS PRESS AND 
JOHN BROWN 


by WixuiaM S. ROLLINS 
Analyst, National Research Council 


On October 16, 1859, long-smoldering passions in North and 
South, which within a year and a half would burst into the flame 
of civil war, were thrown new fuel. On that day John Brown and 
eighteen staunch followers raided Harper's Ferry, Virginia, “to 
free the slaves.”* After more than twenty-four hours of havoc, 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, commanding a handful of United States 
troops, forced the remnants of Brown’s party into submission. One 
week later Brown was on trial for his life; and on December 2 he 
was hanged from the Charlestown, Virginia, gallows. 

During this tense period northerners and southerners of all 
shades of opinion concerning slavery eagerly followed the latest 
developments in the John Brown story. Many southerners with 
slave property were convinced that this felon must meet a speedy 
death as a warning to others who might succeed where Brown had 
failed, while abolitionists in the North found in Brown a martyr 
to their cause. 

In some quarters of the North, however, saner counsels prevailed. 
Among those who offered them was the majority of the editors 
of those religious journals which made it a practice to comment 
on secular affairs. Their role in attempting to urge reason and 
sanity, in place of indignation and hate, was certainly an important 
one. These editors of the generally conservative religious press 
realized that the John Brown affair, if exploited by excitable 
northerners, would tend to undermine established principles of 
law and order. So, they attempted to point out that Brown’s deed 
was unchristian, that Brown himself was a fanatic more to be 
execrated than canonized. But they labored in vain, and the tide of 
disunion continued to flow inexorably toward open warfare. 





1 This was John Brown’s answer to Senator J. M. Mason’s question, “What was 
your object in coming [to Harper’s Ferry}? Oswald Garrison Villard, John Brown, 
A Biography Fifty Years After (New York, 1943), 458. 
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But what was the nature of the religious press during this critical 
period of the nation’s history? In general, it was not of the highest 
religious or journalistic character,” although there were many shining 
exceptions. Too, there was a great number of journals; and the 
Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians, the most 
active publishers at that time, each had from twenty-five to fifty 
publications.* 

Nearly every denomination had a complete line of the various 
standard types of periodicals, including at least one theological 
quarterly, a home monthly, and a weekly newspaper.* Many 
denominations engaged in home and foreign missionary work 
published monthly journals devoted to these activities. 

Religious journals arose in every state and territory,” and some 
of the more famous among them had subscribers in many parts of 
the country. Such quarterlies, for instance, as the Methodist Quarterly 
Review and the Presbyterian Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review were undoubtedly required reading for all serious ministers 
of those denominations throughout the North. 

Within the range of the various types of periodicals, there were 
noticeable differences in their editorial policy concerning the dis- 
cussion of worldly affairs. In this respect the weeklies were most 
vocal. The monthlies and quarterlies, less able to keep abreast of 
fast-moving developments, devoted less attention to such current 
secular affairs as that involving John Brown. Missionary monthlies 
and magazines for general family reading usually refrained from 
commenting on current political events and, therefore, carried little 
or nothing about John Brown. The quarterlies, too, dodged politics. 
As a tule, they confined their pages exclusively to theological and 
literary articles, although on occasion they might appraise the state 
of the Union. The majority of the weeklies, however, expressed 


their views of the prevailing situation, and frequently did so with 
vehemence. 





2Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines, 1741-1885 (3 vols., 
Cambridge, Mass., 1938-39), II, 60. 

3 Ibid., 61-62. 

4 Ibid., 60. 

5 Ibid., 61. 
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Many religious journals were relieved of the necessity of side- 
stepping controversial issues for the sake of intra-church harmony, 
since most of the large Protestant denominations had split along 
sectional lines long before John Brown made his raid into Virginia. 
These journals could, therefore, have supported Brown’s case with- 
out fear of alienating the southern wings of their churches. Never- 
theless, the desire to promote social stability and to defend law 
and order was, in itself, so strong among many editors of the 
northeastern religious press as to make them denounce Brown and 
his supporters. 

Nine of the forty-six religious journals examined for this study 
unequivocally damned Brown and his raid. Four of the forty-six 
abhorred the deed but admired John Brown, the man. Another 
three journals mentioned Brown, but their position concerning him 
was not so clearly defined; and one journal referred to Brown 
without passing judgment on him. The remaining twenty-nine 
journals examined completely ignored Brown and the excitement 
he created. This last group, however, was composed preponderantly 
of quarterlies and monthlies which seldom, if ever, viewed the 
political scene. Of the seventeen journals which did concern them- 
selves with Brown, eleven were weeklies. Many of these editorialized 
on the Harper’s Ferry affair from the outset, and their comments 
reached a climax shortly after Brown’s hanging. 

Just as some religious journals voiced their opinions of Brown, 
so did other groups which felt strongly about his actions and his 
fate. Many of Brown’s northern sympathizers, for example, extolled 
his virtues and condoned his crime, thus fomenting greater re- 
sentment below Mason and Dixon’s line. In the free states, after 
Brown’s execution, bells tolled, cannons boomed, and mass meetings 
attracted those who would make an antislavery issue over John 
Brown’s untimely death. There were many who believed with the 
famous preacher Theodore Parker, that it mattered not whether the 
‘American State hang his body and the American Church damn 
his soul. . . . The road to heaven is as short from the gallows as 
from the throne.’”* Shortly before Brown’s execution Emerson de- 





6 Letter to Francis Jackson, November 24, 1859, quoted in Villard, John Brown, 
564. 
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scribed him as “the new saint awaiting his martyrdom, and who, if 
he shall suffer, will make the gallows glorious like the cross.” 

While Parker, Emerson, and Yankees like them were preparing 
Brown for sainthood, less excitable northerners denounced such 
efforts as detrimental to the national welfare. Statements con- 
demning Brown’s deeds countered pro-Brown effusions; and anti- 
Brown, or pro-Union, meetings opposed demonstrations sponsored 
by abolitionists. Six days after Brown’s execution a large pro-Union 
meeting, held in Faneuil Hall and supported by many notable 
Bostonians, acclaimed the Union and disavowed John Brown.*® On 
December 19 New York was the scene of a similar meeting, which, 
under the chairmanship of Mayor Daniel F. Tieman, decried “all 
acts or inflammatory appeals which intend or tend to make this 
Union less perfect.’® These, together with other pro-Union meetings 
held in many northern cities and towns, helped stultify dangerous 
enthusiasm for the John Brown cause. 

The uproar over Brown began soon after intelligence of his raid 
on Harper’s Ferry reached the news rooms of the American press. 
Typical of the attitude of the majority of the religious journals 
which ventured their opinions concerning John Brown is that of 
the Christian Mirror, a Congregational weekly of Portland, Maine. 
This journal believed that the extensive preparations, the number 
of men involved, and the “reckless purpose of the conspirators” 
made the Harper’s Ferry insurrection one of the most disgraceful 
affairs of its kind in the history of the country. “We have never 
had a more striking illustration of the disorganizing, diabolical 
creed of those outlaws, who regard society as a mere voluntary 
institution, and law subject to the caprice of everyone.”*° Even with 
the news of Brown’s trial, his conviction, and finally, his execution, 
the Christian Mirror did not relent in its denunciation of the man 
and his deed. Four days after Brown met death on the gallows, this 
Portland journal, in describing northern sentiment regarding John 
Brown, violently revealed its own, declaring that the “expression 





pm — Penn Warren, John Brown, The Making of a Martyr (New York, 1929), 
1-432, 


8 Villard, John Brown, 562-563. 
9 Ibid., 563. 
10“The Week Reviewed,” October 25, 1859. 
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of pulpit and press is that of condemnation of the Harper’s Ferry 
insurrection as an unmitigated outrage—unjustifiable in the sight 
of God or man!” According to the New York press, only two of the 
five hundred pulpits in that city were known to have given the 
“sanction of their pulpits to the support of the highest crime per- 
petrated in this country since the treason of Benedict Arnold. The 
Northern sentiment generally,” the Miérror continued, “has been 
one of not only condemnation of the invasion, but also of sympathy 
with the panic stricken homes, exposed to they know not what.”" 

A week later, in commenting upon an anti-Brown meeting at 
Jayne’s Hall in Philadelphia, the Christian Mirror lamented the 
fact that 


the unbecoming public demonstrations and manifestations of sympathy with 
the plotter of that servile insurrection rendered necessary some counter 
expression of sympathy and fraternal regard for those in the South whose 
domestic peace was disturbed and whose personal safety [was} endangered.!? 


Equally as vehement as the Christian Mirror in its condemnation 
of the Harper’s Ferry episode was the New York Observer, one 
of the most prominent Presbyterian weeklies. This journal, which 
boasted in November 1859 a greater number of “regular sub- 
scribers” than any Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, or Epis- 
copalian “newspaper” in the world, was consistently anti-Brown. 
On October 27 the Observer felt that, since the Harper's Ferry 
raid was the product of abolitionist plotting, all Christians in the 
North should rise up and denounce it.” 

A little more than a month later the Observer was deeply con- 
cerned over another aspect of Brown’s raid: the hostile feeling 
engendered in the South by the pro-Brown rantings of the 
abolitionists and their allies. The Observer believed that the South, 
in entertaining this hostility towards the North, was judging too 
harshly. Southerners had accepted the “ravings” of noisy abolitionist 
preachers like George B. Cheever and Edwin M. Wheelock as 





11 December 6, 1859. 
12 “The Week Reviewed,” December 13, 1859. 
13 “The Insurrection,” October 27, 1859. 
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representative of the northern pulpit, and abolitionist journals like 
the New York Independent and William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator 
as typical of the northern press. “It would be just as fair,” insisted 
the Observer, “to go into the Bedlams to get the representative 
mind of the country.”** After Brown had been hanged and sympathy 
for him in some quarters had soared to great heights, the Observer 
condemned the practice of classifying Brown as a “misguided good 
man, who died in defence of his principles.” To this Presbyterian 
weekly such a doctrine, accepted by some pulpits and newspapers 
in the North, was “more dangerous and pernicious than John 
Brown’s doctrine and practice. .. . We therefore repeat the thought,” 
the Observer emphasized, “that our pulpits and newspapers are 
doing a terrible wrong to society, when they eulogize the character 
or motives of a criminal as an apology for his crime.”*® 
Following a course similar to that of the New York Observer, 
two important Baptist weeklies, the Examiner of New York and the 
Christian Watchman and Reflector of Boston, both heaped censure 
upon Brown. The Examiner, by its own definition, was “‘a journal 
printed in the best taste, giving complete abstracts of the news, 
religious and secular, and enlisting the services of such contributors 
as know how to do their part in making a highly attractive and 
instructive newspaper for the family.’’** On October 27 the Examiner 
undertook to destroy the verdict of certain northern and southern 
presses that the responsibility for the Harper’s Ferry raid belonged 
either to the leaders of the Republican party or to 


the hostility to Slavery . . . so strongly expressed in the free States... . 
There is no hostile opinion in the free States that would suggest, or in the 
slightest degree countenance, a servile insurrection, or an attempt to abolish 
Slavery by an armed force; nor do we believe there is a public man of any 
influence in the whole country, who would utter a word to commend such 
an undertaking.17 


The following week the Examiner considered ‘“The Lesson Taught 





14“North and South,” December 1, 1859. 
15 “Conscience No Excuse for Crime,” December 8, 1859. 
16 December 1, 1859. 


17“The Harper’s Ferry Outbreak,” October 27, 1859. 
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at Harper’s Ferry.” Above all, the lesson of John Brown's raid 
was ‘that of the unavoidable insecurity, and the inherent and the 
ineradicable danger that belongs to slaveholding society.”’* After 
hearing of Brown’s sentence, the Examiner was convinced that 
Brown got precisely what he deserved. It seemed that “the acts 
performed and meditated by Brown and his followers at Harper's 
Ferry, do partake of the nature of the crimes of which they have 
been convicted.”’*® 

From Boston the Christian Watchman and Reflector rebuked 
John Brown as emphatically as did its sister journal, the New 
York Examiner. While the Reflector, which would “ever befriend 
rational and Christian progress,’ condemned the Harper’s Ferry 
raid, in the same breath it declared that Brown’s crime was no 
worse than the filibustering expeditions into Nicaragua, which 
were abetted by southerners. Too, the Harper’s Ferry raid was “no 
more inhuman crime’ than the capture of blacks in Africa for 
slavery on southern plantations. Even so, the Reflector ‘ventured 
to say” that honest antislavery men would not move “hand or 
foot” to save Brown and the other criminals from a “righteous 
doom.” All those who respected good order “must condemn acts 
of violence whenever they occur and by whomsoever committed, 
and unite in inflicting on the offenders the utmost penalties of the 
law.”’*° Although objecting to the dispatch with which Virginia 
brought Brown to trial, on November 10 the Reflector moved that 
“all law-abiding citizens must condemn [Brown’s act} as Quixotic 
and wicked.”** Two weeks later the Reflector shifted its attitude 
slightly. While professing that it was “not set for the defence of 
Brown,” it warned the South not to hang him, unless they wished 
“to kindle afresh the fires that burn deep into slavery.”?* The 
Reflector, therefore, like some other northeastern religious journals, 
realized that the Brown issue was political dynamite, and it was 





18 November 3, 1859. 

19 “The Dilemma of Governor Wise,’’ November 17, 1859. 
20 “The Tragedy at Harper's Ferry,’ October 27, 1859. 

21 “The Tragedy at Harper’s Ferry,” November 10, 1859. 
22 “Necessity of Slavery,” November 24, 1859. 
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possibly in an effort to prevent further intersectional unrest that 
it offered this advice to southerners.”* 

The Christian Intelligencer, the weekly spokesman for the Dutch 
Reformed Church,?* was like the Examiner and the Christian 
Watchman and Reflector in that it heartily condemned Brown. 
Furthermore, it reproved the abolitionists of the Gerrit Smith 
school associated with him. On November 8 the Christian In- 
telligencer assured its readers that 


public morals have become greatly debauched. Otherwise, how could those 
men at Harper’s Ferry have persuaded themselves into such a conspiracy, 
for highway robbery, and murder! How else can we apologise for those 
others, of high social position, who have seemed to be privy to this nefarious 
scheme without exposing it!25 


Similarly, the Friends’ Review did not find a new martyr in 
Brown. Although the Quakers were traditionally opposed to slavery, 
the weekly Review could not countenance such unchristian methods 
as those employed by John Brown to destroy that “great 
evil.” “When we consider that the means adopted as a remedy 


for the great evil of Slavery were equally inconsistent with 
Christianity, and totally indefensible on religious principles, we 
must profoundly deplore the occurence [sic} [at Harper's Ferry}.” 
The Friends’ Review went on to forecast: 


That politicians will use it for selfish and corrupt purposes, cannot be 
doubted; and its almost inevitable effect upon the minds of slaveholders 





23 While the Christian Watchman and Reflector and the New York Examiner 
clearly manifested their opinions concerning Brown, there were other Baptist pub- 
lications which remained silent. The quarterly Christian Review, like most of its 
counterparts of other denominations, believed “it neither necessary nor fitting to 
make temporary and partisan questions (however seemingly important), the theme 
of comment and criticism, in a strictly neutral and religious Journal.” In the same 
number, however, the Review, XXVI (July 1861), 491-521, deviated from its usual 
policy and commented on “The National Crisis,” feeling that the questions con- 
fronting the country at that time were of such. magnitude that they claimed the 
attention of “every Christian patriot’ (p. 491). Yet at that late date the Christian 
Review made no mention of Brown. The chief Baptist journal in the field of missions 
(Mott, History of American Magazines, Il, 63-64), the Missionary Magazine, and 
the Baptist Family Magazine and the Freewill Baptist Quarterly, also did not mention 
the raider of Harper's Ferry. 

24 Mott, History of American Magazines, Il, 73-74. 

25 “Public Morals,”” November 8, 1859. 
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can scarcely fail to be adverse to the pleadings of their conscience and the 
prayers of those who seek in a truly Christian spirit to break every yoke, 
proclaim liberty to the captive, and let the oppressed go free.?® 


Another Quaker weekly, the Friend, also condemned Brown’s 
Virginia foray, referring to it as an “insanely wicked affair.””" 
After Brown had been hanged, the Friend considered the effects 
of the raid and of the events which followed in its wake. The in- 
terest excited throughout the land by this whole business, the Friend 
asserted, had given rise to a diversity of feelings and had led to 
“very objectionable acts and expressions on the part of many, who 
allow themselves to be governed by the dictates of passion rather 
than by those of truth and soberness.” In spite of their crimes, 
Brown and his men “are to be deeply felt for,” simply because 
their sentence of capital punishment “shows that the laws of the 
land are not yet brought into conformity with the precepts of 
Christ.” In order not to give the impression that it sanctioned the 
deeds of Brown and his followers, the Friend insisted that ‘‘the 
wrong and violence they have committed are not to be defended 
or palliated because some or all of them, like Saul when making 
havoc of the Church, may have thought they ‘verily did God’s 
service.’ ”’?8 

While these two Quaker weeklies were quick to editorialize on 
John Brown, the powerful Catholic quarterly, Brownson’s, waited 
until July 1860 to do so, and then only incidentally in considering 
the state of ‘‘Politics at Home.” Although deploring Brown’s raid, 
Brownson’s was satisfied that, in comparison with the filibustering 
expeditions of Houston into Texas, of Walker into Nicaragua, and 
of Lopez into Cuba, the Brown raid was no worse and, if anything, 
perhaps a little less objectionable.”® 

In its belief that the federal government held the territories 
with a firm grip, Brownson’s took a position similar to that of 





26 “The Riot at Harper’s Ferry,’ October 29, 1859. 

27 “Summary of Events,” October 29, 1859. 

28 December 10, 1859. Unlike the Friend, the weekly Friends’ Intelligencer did not 
pass judgment on Brown. It did, however, caution its coreligionists to beware lest 
the excitement engendered by the Harper's Ferry raid and the subsequent fate of 
Brown make them betray their religious principles. December 24, 1859. 

29 Third New York Series, I (July 1860), 386. 
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right-wing Democrats who believed that slavery in the territories 
should be protected at the point of federal bayonets, if necessary, 
and similar, also, to that of left-wing Republicans who believed 
that the same means should be employed to keep the territories 
free from slavery. Thus, motivated by a conviction which could not 
tolerate such foolish notions as that of popular sovereignty, 
Brownson’s pointed out that the importance of Harper’s Ferry 
lay in the fact that it was but a sample of what should be expected 
as a result of the doctrine of popular sovereignty, which was “en- 
tertained in all sections of the country” and which formed ‘‘the 
democratic theory, unhappily, embraced by all our political parties.”*° 

A Swedenborgian weekly, the New Jerusalem Messenger of 
New York, deliberated the religious rather than the political 
meanings of the Harper’s Ferry raid and, in the process, whole- 
heartedly censured Brown. First professing that its usual policy 
was to refrain from discussing political, or even semi-political, 
matters, the New Jerusalem Messenger believed, nevertheless, that 
“under extraordinary circumstances it may be the duty of a religious 
journal to notice civil questions; for without a united and free 
country, public worship, and the dissemination of religious truths, 
may be rendered wellnigh [séc} impossible.” Moreover, there was 
a “religious phase” to the Harper’s Ferry tragedy which impelled 
the Messenger to reveal its views on that subject. 


John Brown was a “professor of religion.” His memory was stored with 
texts from the Sacred Scriptures; and he doubtless died in the belief that 
he forfeited his life by doing God service. This, together with his physical 
courage, dazzles the imagination of many who condemn his acts as an 
error of judgment; it also leads a few to regard him as a saint and a hero. 


But in spite of appearances, John Brown’s religion was “directly 
opposed to the spirit and life of Christianity.” Brown’s religion 
was not that of the “meek and lowly Jesus,” but of self-confidence 
and pride. In short, John Brown’s character should be admired 
neither by Christians nor by any American citizens.** 


30 Ibid., 387. 
31“The Harper’s Ferry Invasion,’ December 24, 1859. 
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The New Jerusalem Messenger expressed also its opinion of the 
anti-Brown, or pro-Union, meetings. These were “eminently season- 
able and proper.” As for the bulk of northern citizenry, the 
Messenger was certain that they “sincerely condemn” the Harper's 
Ferry raid. Even so, there was an element in the North so obsessed 
with the idea of abolitionism that it believed it was ‘‘doing God 
service while nourishing passions whose tendency is to bring upon 
our once happy country evils in comparison with which war in its 
usual forms, together with pestilence and famine, would be hailed 
as blessings.’”** Thus, the New Jerusalem Messenger, like many 
other religious journals, saw clearly the implications of the uproar 
emanating from the John Brown affair, and it did its best to point 
out this folly which might lead eventually to national ruin.** 

While religious journals like the New Jerusalem Messenger 
disapproved of Harper’s Ferry in every way, others felt that, while 
Brown’s violent attempt to free the slaves was a crime, the man 
himself was truly remarkable and, therefore, worthy of com- 
mendation. He had believed he was inspired of God when he 
attempted, almost single-handed, to destroy a despicable institution, 
and he had faced death with equanimity worthy of a Christian 
martyr. Among the religious journals which admired most these 
qualities in Brown was the New York Independent. 

Founded in 1848 to provide Congregational churches outside 
New England with a periodical organ and to promote the anti- 
slavery cause,** the Independent utilized the John Brown affair to 
stir up further antislavery sentiment. Special contributors such as 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and George B. Cheever, all facile writers and avowed 
exponents of abolition, lent a color to the Independent such as few 
periodicals, either secular or religious, could boast. 

Upon receiving the first news of the raid, the Independent be- 
lieved that “those who labor most earnestly for the abolition of 





32 Tbid. 

33 In contrast to the New Jerusalem Messenger, another Swedenborgian journal, 
the monthly New Jerusalem Magazine, withheld any feelings it might have ef 
tertained concerning John Brown. 

34 Mott, History of American Magazines, Il, 367-368. 
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slavery, will be found to have no sympathy with such a movement 
as this Virginia insurrection.” Then, using the Harper’s Ferry in- 
cident as an opening for a discussion of its prime obsession, the 
Independent exclaimed: “But what a system is that which provokes 
such horrors, and gives such occasion for bloody insurrection!’*® 
The following week the Independent modified its earlier position 
of complete denunciation, for its was not sure that Brown’s ‘‘mad 
attempt” might not “result in good.” Perhaps it would make 
northerners and southerners alike conscious of ‘“‘the fearful in- 
security of slavery,—to the possibility at any hour of a bloody servile 
wart... . This terror of insurrection, this universal scare, gives the 
lie to every plea in defence of slavery.”** The Independent, by 
November 10, was downright sympathetic to Brown, excusing him 
on the basis of insanity. Applying a strange code of moral conduct, 
it asserted that the wrong of Brown’s act “lies neither in the 
motive that prompted it, nor in the object at which he aimed—the 
emancipation of the captives—but in attempting what was 
desperately hopeless, and, therefore, unwarrantable.”** 

After Brown’s execution the Independent eulogized him as a 
new martyr. Perhaps “the heroism of John Brown, whose self- 
sacrificing zeal had perverted his judgment, may put a soul into 
our degenerate and servile Christianity, and teach us that truth is 
worth more than pelf, and love to man worth more than life.” 
Americans needed to have their “souls stirred” and their “foun- 
dations shaken,” to be “brought face to face with martyrdom, not 
on the page of history, but as a palpable, and for us even a pos- 
sible fact. John Brown may help us to learn what spirit we are of.””** 

The quarterly New Englander, too, expressed sympathy for Brown, 
but at no time did it eulogize him in the manner of the Independent. 
In an article entitled “The Moral of Harper’s Ferry,” the New : 


35“The Uprising at Harper’s Ferry,” October 20, 1859. 

36“The Great Virginia Scare,” October 27, 1859. 

37“John Brown as a Hero,” November 10, 1859. Italics as quoted. 
_ 38"John Brown’s Failure and His Triumph,” December 8, 1859. Many of the 
important Congregational journals kept silent on the affair then shaking the country. 

¢ Home Missionary and the Missionary Herald, like most missionary magazines, 
did not allude to John Brown; the Congregational Quarterly and the Bibliotheca 
Sacra and Biblical Repository also remained silent. 
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Englander told its readers that John Brown’s raid resulted from the 
existing policy concerning slavery in the territories, which, as in 
Kansas, encouraged the clashing of arms between contesting pro- 
and antislavery elements. It was in the struggle for Kansas that 
Brown, who fought on behalf of the antislavery forces there, “came 
into connections, and was trained by an experience, which enabled 
him to conceive his wild plan and to complete his arrangements for 
a rising of slaves in Virginia.” One of the morals of Harper's 
Ferry, then, was a return to the territorial policy of the Missouti 
Compromise. Under this old policy the delimitation of slave terti- 
tory obviated a struggle between pro- and antislavery forces in order 
to determine the status of a territory upon admission to the Union 
as a state. Although the New Englander respected John Brown's 
idealism and Christian motivation, it deplored the means he em- 
ployed to abolish slavery. ‘Let all who love their country, or have 
any hope for the enslaved, avoid all fellowship with men who would 
abolish slavery by arms in the hands of invaders, or in the hands 
of slaves.”°® 

Following a course similar to that of the New Englander, a 
Presbyterian monthly edited by the Rev. Thomas H. Beveridge 
of Philadelphia, the Evangelical Repository, could not condone 
Brown’s course, ‘‘which could only result in unavailing bloodshed 
and disasterous defeat.” It did, however, sympathize with his 
“sincere, but misguided devotion to the cause of freedom.” This 
Philadelphia monthly saluted Brown’s “honest integrity of purpose, 
his self-sacrificing truthfulness, and his inimitable courage.” Mote- 
over, it mourned his “untimely and cruel death.’’*° 

Another Presbyterian journal published in Philadelphia was the 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review, which favored reunion with the 





39 New Englander, XVII (November 1859), 1071-1078. 

40 Evangelical Repository, XVIII (December 1859), 425. Two important pub- 
lications, the Presbyterian Monthly Record and the Presbyterian Magazine, both 0 
Philadelphia, left discussion of Brown to their politically vocal sister publications. 
Like most missionary magazines, the Foreign Missionary also failed to concern itsel 
with Harper's Ferry. Even more staid than these journals were the Biblical Repertory 
and Princeton Review and the American Theological Review. Devoted primarily to 
atticles of a theological and literary nature, only on rare occasions was their aloofness 
from the current political scene broken by a treatise, for example, on “The State of 
the Country”; but even then mention of John Brown was lacking. 
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exscinded division of the Presbyterian Church.** With the appease- 
ment of disaffected Presbyterian brethren in view, this journal 
assumed an anti-abolitionist attitude in one of the few articles it 
devoted to politics. Attempting to determine ‘Who Is Responsible 
for the Present Slavery Agitation?” the Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review assured its readers that among those responsible were the 
“ultra and rabid abolitionists.” These people, the Review asserted, 
claimed to represent the “honest northern party,” whereas they 
were really outside it. They cared little for “any moral principle” 
and carried “on the war for the glory they can achieve.”*? 

But where did John Brown fit into the scheme of things as 
envisioned by the Presbyterian Quarterly Review? Compared with 
the rabble-rousing brand of abolitionist, John Brown fared rather 
well. To the Review, ‘any organized efforts to tamper with southern 
slaves and run them off from their masters, was a species of lynch 
law; a violation of all principles of social order and comity; a 
gross outrage on the spirit of the Constitution of the United States.” 
With John Brown, though, it was different. “He bid defiance to all 
laws and compacts. He did the matter openly and bravely, and 
periled the consequences.” Therefore, he “occupies a position . . . 
far above those who profess a respect for law and order, and ask 
the protection of law as good citizens, and yet furtively engage 
in dispossessing southern men of what they regard, and what their 
laws regard as property.”** With its position regarding abolitionism 
thus clearly defined, the Review next attempted to convince southern 
friends of its good intentions by stating a desire ‘to strengthen, 
not weaken the bonds which link us to the South.’”** 

One of the leading Unitarian weeklies,*® the Christian Register 
of Boston, was comparable to the Presbyterian Quarterly Review 
in that it qualifiedly condemned Brown. In fact, as time went on 
the Register grew more sympathetic towards him, although it abided 
by its conviction that the unsuccessful Harper’s Ferry raid was a 

41 Mott, History of American Magazines, Il, 62. 

42 Presbyterian Quarterly Review, VIII (April 1860), 534. 

43 Tbid., 540. 


44 Ibid., 543. 
45 Mott, History of American Magazines, Il, 72. 
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good example of what happens when reason is abandoned for 
fanatical zeal. This journal, which labored for the “wide diffusion 
of a rational and pure Christianity,” on November 5 took Brown 
to task for having “indulged his feelings and kept the rational 
faculties in abeyance, till his virtues have done the part of vices, 
and the more there was in him good the more destructive it has 
been to himself and the cause he loved better than himself.” The 
Christian Register believed that Brown’s conviction that he was an 
“instrument in God’s hand” might be called “piety, but it shows 
that the most exalted sentiments of piety, . . . united with the most 
self-forgetting philanthropy, will mislead to general ruin when 
simple reason is disregarded.’’** Despite its upbraiding Brown for 
his lack of reason, the Christian Register, after Brown had been 
hanged, expressed genuine sympathy for him. It was certain that 
a man of Brown’s caliber “did not seem born for a felon’s death. 
It was a terrible expiation for a mistake originating in such motives 
as impelled him.’’** 

Differing from the Christian Register in its bent for treating 
secular affairs, the Unitarian Monthly Religious Magazine only once 
referred to the invader of Harper’s Ferry and on that occasion pub- 
lished a maudlin poem entitled “Old John Brown”: 


Not any spot six feet by two 
Will hold a man like thee: 

John Brown will tramp the shaking earth 
From the Blue Ridge to the sea, 

Till the strong angel comes at last 
And opes each dungeon door, 

And God’s “Great Charter’ holds and waves 
O’er all his humble poor. 





46 “Fanaticism,” November 5, 1859. 

47“The Last of John Brown,” December 10, 1859. Two other Unitarian journals, 
the Christian Examiner and the Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, both of Boston, did not editorialize on Brown or even mention him. The 
Monthly Journal, however, did not begin publication until 1860. The Evangelical 
Review, the quarterly organ of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Mott, History of 
American Magazines, Il, 73), and the Lutheran Home Journal, a monthly published 
by the Lutheran Board of Publications, also did not editorialize on the subject then 
dividing the country. (The writer has examined only the October, November, and 
December, 1859, numbers of the Lutheran Home Journal.) Another Keystone State 
publication which did not pass judgment on John Brown was the German Reformed 
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And then the humble poor will come 
In that far-distant day, 

And from the felon’s nameless grave 
They'll brush the leaves away, 

And gray old men will point the spot 
Beneath the pine-tree shade, 

As children ask with streaming eyes 
Where “old John Brown” was laid.*® 


Although this poem exudes sympathy for John Brown, it would 
be unfair to consider the Monthly Religious Magazine as un- 
equivocally pro-Brown on the basis of it. Nevertheless, it was 
precisely such items as this which helped to lift John Brown to 
martyrdom, whether or not it was the editor’s intention to do so. 

Probably with the thought of maintaining union between northern 
and southern dioceses, the Episcopalian journals usually did not 
go even so far as the Monthly Religious Magazine in committing 
themselves on the John Brown episode. However, the Churchman, 
an Episcopalian weekly of New York, referred to Brown and 
passed judgment on him. “Devoted to the cause of Christian truth 
in all its fulness and integrity,” the Churchman rated the Harper's 
Ferry raid as ‘‘one of the gravest offences that has occurred in our 
history, and . . . deserves to be punished with exact justice.’*® 

Concerning the apparent reluctance of Episcopalian journals 
to mention the subject of slavery, the Church Intelligencer of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, may have reflected the attitude of most 
of the journals of that denomination, both northern and southern. 
“Thank God the Episcopal Church has kept perfectly free from 
the fanaticism on the subject of slavery, which has more or less 
affected the various denominations around her!” exclaimed the 
Intelligencer, which was fully convinced that the Episcopal Church 





Messenger, although it carried the latest news concerning him in its “News of the 
Week” column. 
48 Monthly Religious Magazine, XXII (December 1859), 417. 

_49“The Outbreak in Virginia,” November 3, 1859. Northern Episcopalian journals 
like the Protestant Episcopal Quarterly Review and Church Register tended to avoid 
committing themselves on Brown or other controversial secular issues of the day. The 
semi-monthly Episcopalian Chicago Record was “devoted to the church, to literature, 
and to the arts,” and so left discussion of politics to other journals. Two important 
Episcopalian weeklies published in New York, the Church Journal and the Protestant 
Churchman, also ignored Brown. 
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will never give way to this or any other fanaticism. For while some of her 
clergy, as individuals, may have decided opinions differing from those held 
at the South, still they keep them to themselves as private opinions, and do 
not bring them into the pulpit, where they ever preach “Christ, and Him 
crucified,” according to the Gospel, and not according to John Brown.5° 


The frequent failure of many religious journals to discuss secular 
events might well be explained by the attitude of the Philadelphia 
Occident and American Jewish Advocate, which categorically stated 
its abstention from political discussion. “Our paper,” the Advocate 
averred, 


has no connection with politics, and we would consider it a degradation 
of the religious press, were it to leave its proper sphere, that is to influence, 
if possible, its readers in religious matters, and enter on a field of dis- 
cussion which may be more properly left to those whose business it is to 
wade into the pool of partizan warfare.51 


Just as this Jewish journal abstained from discussing current 
political events, so, as this study indicates, did the majority of the 
religious press. Yet, some journals felt an obligation “to wade 
into the pool of partizan warfare,” if only ankle deep. These 
journals were probably convinced that their duty lay in taking a 
position on important secular issues of the day, that organized 
religion could not withdraw from the workaday world. And so, in 
conformance with these opinions, the editors of many religious 
journals took a firm stand on John Brown and the Harper’s Ferty 
raid. The majority of these editors would probably have agreed 
with the Congregational Christian Mirror, which deemed “all ex- 
pression of sympathy that goes to strengthen rather than humble 





50 “The Episcopal Church and Slavery,” June 13, 1860. Two Methodist journals, 
the Ladies’ Repository and the Methodist Quarterly Review, also kept their opinions 
concerning slavery and, consequently, John Brown to themselves. The Repository, 
edited by the Rev. D. D. Clark and published in Cincinnati, confined its pages to 
articles on religion and art, selected to please the feminine fancy. The Methodist 
Quarterly Review, although not published solely for women, also did not concern 
itself with politics, except on rare occasions. This was true as well of the Universalist 
Quarterly Review. The interdenominational Theological and Literary Journal © 
New York was yet another journal so absorbed in subjects of theology and literature 
that it found little time to comment upon more mundane affairs. ; 

51 November 8, 1860. Another prominent Jewish weekly, the New York Jewish 
Messenger, apparently believed politics without its realm, too. 
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[Brown and his followers}, as misplaced and misanthropic. All this 
glorification over that miserable proceedure [ sic}, or its authors, is 
perilous to the public welfare.”°’ These editors, fearing for the 
public welfare, recognized the danger inherent in the situation. 
To them the Harper’s Ferry raid was an outrage, its author more to 
be condemned than pitied. They held as unwarranted any attempts to 
make Brown a saint or a martyr, for, as the Christian Mirror pointed 
out, “the disposition to put Capt. Brown among heroes and martyrs, 
so widely manifested now . . ., is to put a premium upon such 
measures in future, and to move a host of reckless aspirants to 
power and fame, to attempt the same thing!”™ 

It was the effects of Brown’s martyrdom upon the social order and, 
ultimately, upon national peace that these editors feared. The 
Unitarian Christian Register may have summarized these fears when, 
shortly after Brown’s execution, it prophesied that it was not “the 
last of him in history; certainly not the last of him in his influence 
on the destinies of our country.” Brown had let the “mountain of 
slavery” crush him, and with him “perhaps our national peace and 
brotherhood forever.’’°* Thus, in an effort to combat the forces of 
violence then rending the nation, this group of religious journals 
labored to discredit Brown from the very beginning. Yet, with even 
this powerful molder of public opinion fighting for social tranquility, 
the forces of disunion continued to gain strength. Many believed 
with John Brown that “the crimes of this guilty land: will never 
be purged away; but with Blood.”**> This conviction became reality 
when, about a year and a half after Harper’s Ferry, the guns at 
Fort Sumter shattered completely the tenuous ties binding North 
and South. 


a “The Harper’s Ferry Tradegy [sic],”’ December 6, 1859. 
Ibid. 

54 “The Last of John Brown,” December 10, 1859. 

55 Villard, John Brown, 554. 
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The Paris peace treaty of 1783 which officially ended the war 
between the kingdom of Great Britain and her rebellious American 
colonies, and which established what were supposedly internationally 
recognized boundary lines between British Canada and the newly 
independent American states, was considered at the very beginning 
by the British as but a tenuous piece of international diplomacy. 
Britain felt confident in 1783 that, given time, the erring Atlantic 
states would return to the fold. 

Had not the British government felt pressures from British 
America, it probably would have waited patiently for the expected 
bid of the former colonies to return to British control and super- 
vision. Complaints and angry cries of merchants, fur traders, and 
the royal exchequer came almost as soon as the treaty provisions 
were made known. These parties, interested in the profits de- 
rived from the Canadian fur trade, immediately castigated the 
the treaty-makers, and pointed out vehemently that this trade would 
be greatly lost if British control were removed from the territory 
north and west of the Ohio River. So strong were these pressures, 
and so angry the protests, that on April 8, 1784, the very day 
before George III proclaimed the treaty of peace ratified, an 
order was issued from the office of the secretary of state for home 
affairs to “hold the posts” within the agreed boundaries of the 
new United States of America.’ 

It is not known whether the United States was aware of this 
order at the time. Until the adoption of the new American con- 
stitution in 1789, it made little difference to the American Re- 
public, riven as it was with interstate strife and the bungling, 
ineffective national government of the Confederation. Thus the 
British maintained their posts within the borders of the United States, 
and kept their administrative control over these areas and the 





1 Samuel F. Bemis, Jay's Treaty (New York, 1923), 6. 
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Indians and traders who lived and worked there. As a matter of 
fact, British power was constantly being strengthened both as a 
result of and because of the growing fur trade. By 1790, seven 
years following the agreements made at Paris, the annual fur trade 
of British Canada was officially reported as worth £40,000 annually, 
fully half of which business was carried on in the “countries to 
the southward of the Great Lakes.’’® Furthermore, it was reported 
that this trade had been barely tapped, and future operations 
would accrue even greater wealth for fur traders, London en- 
trepreneurs, and a tax-conscious exchequer. 

By 1790 the Americans were moving westward into the new 
Northwest Territory. As a result of the Ordinances of 1785 and 
1787, this region was considered open to legal settlement. By the 
same token, the American government had the obligation to pacify 
the hostile Indians and to exert effective control over the area. 
A firmly entrenched British Canadian administration was 
not to be forced out by hot words and weak armies. Constantly 
relying on the argument that loyalist losses had not been repaid by 
the Americans as had (they said) been specified in the treaty of 
peace,* they maintained and strengthened their grip. British Indian 
agents, operating in the country south of the Canadian border, 
stirred the Indians into active resistance against the encroachments 
of United States settlers and American armies. By 1793 two armies 
had been defeated by the Indians, and American arms had been 
humiliated. Indian aggressiveness, spurred on by the British, 
increased. 

Into this seemingly impossible situation Major General Anthony 
Wayne was thrown. Chosen by Washington after much delibera- 
tion and with some qualms, Wayne was sent to command the 


2 Ibid. 


3 The treaty specified only that congress “should recommend” to the states that 
loyalists be reimbursed for their losses. This the congress had done, and thus had 
observed the letter, if not the spirit of the treaty provision. It is true that many states 
greeted such “recommendations” with derision, and refused to act on these claims. 
There were cases of individual molestation for Toryism even to the point of lynching. 
The strongest agitation against the loyal British subjects came from the southern 
states, where such colonial leaders as Patrick Henry denounced the British crown and 
dectied the idea of reimbursement. Idid., 100. 
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frontier army, first at Legionville (near Pittsburgh), and later at 
Hobson’s Choice (Cincinnati), and to bring victory to American 
arms. Never a wholly popular officer with troops, his experience 
along the southern border fighting Indian raiders, as well as his 
Revolutionary exploits, helped to equip him to command, train, 
and discipline a victorious force. 

In spite of the series of American defeats, the choice of Anthony 
Wayne as the commander of the newly formed Legion of the 
United States worried the British administration in Canada. Re- 
ports constantly came to them of the rigid discipline and methodical 
training which Wayne was giving to his army. Something had to 
be done to halt this threat. Even the Indian bravado and de- 
termination did not convince the Canadian officials that Wayne's 
would be but another disastrous campaign into the wilderness. 

There had been successive attempts on the part of the United 
States to make peace with the Indians, but all to no avail. The 
British had been good “fathers” to the Indians and thus had 
ensured their loyalty. Small bands had made agreements at Forts 
McIntosh and Harmar, but never had the great bulk agreed to 
United States encroachment. Even at the end of April 1793, as 
Wayne was drilling his troops at Legionville, United States Peace 
Commissioners set out to the northwestward to meet with the 
Indian chieftains at the rapids of the Miami of the Lakes to make 
another attempt at peaceful settlement of differences. 

As originally scheduled, the meeting was to take place in the 
month of June, but as late as July the commissioners were cooling 
their heels, waiting for the Indians to ready themselves for the 
peace talks. Small missions had met with the commissioners, but 
time and again a complete meeting was delayed. One of the prin- 
cipal excuses for the delay of the negotiations was the Indian 
complaint that General Wayne was moving northward with seem- 
ingly hostile intentions. Already, the Indians reported to the United 
States negotiators that the commander of the Legion of the United 
States had cut a road to a point six miles north of Fort Jefferson, 
right into the heart of the Indian country. The peace commissioners 
wrote in July 1793 asking Secretary of War Knox to order Wayne 
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to withdraw from these forward posts during the peace nego- 
tiations.* 

Some of Wayne’s men felt that this peace mission would be a 
success, and peace rumors flew about the post at Fort Washington. 
It was felt that England would gain much more by having the 
friendship of the United States, and would lose a great deal by 
provoking a war. British involvement in Europe, at the moment, 
and trade relationships between her and the United States would 
make peace almost mandatory.® 

However, as the summer drew to a close, the peace commissioners, 
unlike observers at Fort Washington, gave up hope of a successful 
conclusion to their mission and finally returned home. It seemed 
as though the last ray of hope for peace had faded. 

Meanwhile, the British, as well as the Indians, were becoming 
increasingly apprehensive of the movements of Wayne’s force. They 
were particularly disturbed by the information brought by a de- 
setter from the Legion of the United States who reported to 
Colonel McKee, the British Indian agent at the rapids of the 
Miami of the Lakes, that Wayne was encamped at Fort Greene 
Ville with a force of 2,500 men, but would stay the winter there 
because of a shortage of supplies. The deserter further told McKee 
that Wayne had originally planned to winter near Detroit, and 
that in addition to the regular run of firearms, was equipped with 
twenty-two howitzers.® 

From this report it seemed even more evident to the British 
that Wayne’s army was not only designed to combat the Indians 
and to pacify them, but also ready to break the British hold in 
Detroit, and perhaps even in Upper Canada. This was certainly 
disturbing news to Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe, and 
at this point he began to formulate plans for the defense of the 
territory under his control (which included Detroit, Michilimackinac, 
and the Maumee Valley). 


* Peace Commissioners to Secretary Knox, July 10, 1793, in American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs (2 vols., Washington, 1832), I, 342 et seq. 

5 William Eaton to Stephen Jacob, Fort Washington, June 24, 1793, in Ayer 
Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. 

SE. A. Cruikshank, ed., The Correspondence of Lieutenant Governor John Graves 
Simcoe (5 vols., Toronto, 1923-31), II, 108-109. 
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By the end of 1793 Wayne had sent a detachment northward 
from Fort Greene Ville to build and garrison Fort Recovery on 
the site of General Arthur St. Clair’s disastrous defeat. It is in. 
teresting to note that even at the beginning of February 1794, 
Lieutenant Colonel England, commandant at Detroit, while he 
knew of the building of Fort Recovery, was not yet aware of the 
exact location of Fort Greene Ville.’ 

Meanwhile, Thomas Jefferson, as secretary of state, was at- 
tempting to settle the fine points of the Treaty of Paris of 1783. 
Among other things, he reminded George Hammond, the British 
minister to the United States, that the British garrisons “had not 
been withdrawn with all convenient speed,” as had been stipulated 
in the treaty, but that the officers of those forts had actually under- 
taken to exercise jurisdiction over those areas and peoples within 
the vicinity of the forts.* To these complaints Hammond was deaf. 
He could hold his ground fairly well, as the Americans, too, had 
not completely fulfilled the spirit of their obligations assumed 
under this treaty. 

By the beginning of the year 1794 the reports concerning Wayne's 
legion were even less encouraging to the anxious British. The fort 
at Greene Ville was reported to be the garrison of four thousand 
men, two miles in circumference, with a daily guard of three 
hundred men. Furthermore, Fort Recovery was said to have a 
garrison of three hundred. The information continued that it was 
said that “Wayne will drink of our waters early in the Spring.” 
One might well imagine the consternation of the British officials 
over such a report as this.° 

Lord Dorchester, governor of Canada, inadvertently also, was 
making his officials in Upper Canada uneasy. One speech in par- 
ticular had been upsetting to them as well as to the Americans. 
In it he had informed the Indians that, in reality, there was no 
border between the United States and Canada, and that they should 





7 Ibid., 139. There was poor intelligence on both sides during this period. In 
spite of the relatively large forces involved and the active movements of many 10 
dividuals and parties, exact knowledge was difficult to obtain. 

8 Jefferson to Hammond, December 15, 1793, in Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(9 vols,, New York, 1853-55), IV, 94-97. 

9 Thomas Duggan to Joseph Chew, February 3, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 141. 
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not sell their lands to the American settlers in the border zone. 
As a war between the two nations was inevitable, Dorchester 
continued, the British would win these territories outright, and 
any sales made by the Indians would not be recognized.’° 

There is no doubt but that this speech of Dorchester’s was an 
inflammatory one.’ However, when one realizes the extent to 
which the commanders of some of the British forts had been 
humiliated by the Americans, one can understand Dorchester’s 
attitude. In upper New York, in the Lake Champlain region, 
Americans had informed the commander of the British garrison 
there that British jurisdiction extended no farther than the range 
of his guns. Dorchester feared that eventually the British would 
be driven out of that region. Likewise, he felt that Wayne’s tactics 
in the regions around Detroit would be of a similar nature, and 
therefore he directed Simcoe to fortify the Detroit-Miami region 
as soon as possible.’* 

With Dorchester’s sanction and encouragement, Simcoe redoubled 
his efforts on the plans for Canadian defense against possible 
invasion by the Americans. At least, officially, he called his plans 
ones for defense. Of course, they were defensive, but the area to 




















10 Lord Dorchester (Sir Guy Carleton, 1st Baron Dorchester) had a keen, though 
pethaps partial, interest in Canadian affairs. He had been with the military forces 
in America from 1758 to 1762 (Seven Years’ War, or French and Indian War); 
acting governor and governor of Quebec from 1766 to 1770; commander of the 
British forces in Canada from 1775 to 1777; commander-in-chief in America from 
1782 to 1783; governor of Quebec from 1786 to 1791; and finally governor-general 
of Canada in 1793. This wide acquaintance with American, and, more especially, 
Canadian affairs put Dorchester in a strong position both in North America and in 
Britain. Because of the lax handling of American colonial policy in London during 
most of this period, the governor-general of Canada was virtual ruler and policy- 
maker in his own territory. Though his policies were perhaps examined from time 
to time by the home government, there is reason to believe that the London ministry 
of home affairs (which nominally controlled colonial policy) either lent tacit 
support or actually gave some direction to Dorchester’s actions and statements. 

11 By early spring, 1794, relations had reached such a critical point that Lord 
Dorchester was probably justified in making his statement concerning an imminent 
wat between Great Britain and the United States. As a matter of fact, at the same 
time that news was received of Dorchester’s incendiary speech, a report also reached 
Philadelphia concerning the capture of almost 300 American vessels engaged in 
shipping materials from the French West Indies to France. While the temperature of 
the war fever rose to white heat in some quarters of the United States, Hamilton and 
his more serious-minded Federalists defeated the aggressive agitators and Francophiles 
y sending the able John Jay to Britain to negotiate differences between the two 
countries, 


12 Dorchester to Simcoe, February 17, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 154. 
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be defended was not Canada alone (or, perhaps, even primarily 
defense for Canada), but rather that area beyond the Canadian 
borders in the Maumee Valley and Detroit which was still under 
British control, in spite of its paper surrender in the Treaty of 
Paris. So great was his urgency that he warned Henry Dundas, the 
superintendent of Indian affairs, not to move troops out of Canada." 

Meanwhile, Dorchester’s speech was beginning to have te. 
percussions both within and without Canada. Canadian officials, 
in private correspondence, deplored Dorchester’s remarks concern- 
ing a coming war with the United States. Simcoe, himself, wondered 
how long the British would be able to retain the loyalty of the 
Indians when they realized that the United States was intent upon 
wresting the northwest posts from British hands."* 

Fears continued to spread in Upper Canada. The regular soldiery 
was not deemed sufficient to meet the onslaught of Wayne’s force, 
and Simcoe, finally in a moment of near desperation, recommended 
the formation of an armed militia to be equipped and paid from 
public funds.*® | 

Fears, however, were concerned not only with the approach of 
Wayne’s forces, but also with the Indians’ loyalty, which would be 
necessaty in order to retain the status quo. Constantly the United 
States was sending out peace feelers to the Indians. Washington 
had gone even so far as to advocate a system of non-profit trade 
between the United States and the Indians, non-profit in the sense 
that such trade would mean a fair exchange of goods. This definitely 
was stealing the British thunder. The Delawares, in particular, 
seemed interested in the peaceful settlement of their differences 
with the United States.** 

Fear seemed to be the keynote of the whole policy of Simcoe in 
Upper Canada. His outlook was almost completely pessimistic. In 
the middle of March 1794 he wrote to Lord Dorchester that, while 

13 Simcoe to Dundas, February 23, 1794, ibid., 157-163. 

14 Simcoe to Dundas, no date, sbid., 164-165. 


15 Ibid. Some of the fur trading companies had offered their services as militiamen 
earlier. 

16 Simcoe to Dundas, March 2, 1794, ibid., 169-170. This might possibly have 
been due to the influence of Heckewelder and the Moravians, who had exerted a great 
deal of peaceful, pro-American influence over the Delawares. 
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he would do everything possible to keep Wayne out of the Maumee 
Valley and away from Detroit, he felt that there were insufficient 
forces in Upper Canada and the bordering regions to defeat him 
if he really was intent upon an invasion of that region. The question 
of the loyalty of the subjects of the king in Detroit itself was 
doubtful, and a concentration of troops in that area would only 
mean the weakening of the border defenses elsewhere.** 

The threat of American boldness during this period not only 
was being felt in Canada, but was also having its effect along the 
Mississippi south of the mouth of the Ohio. Day by day, as settlers 
in western Kentucky, western Tennessee, and the lands bordering 
the Ohio cried for free access to the open sea, the Spanish feared 
for their position of control over the Mississippi Valley. Sensing 
that their position was similar to, and, in a way, dependent upon 
the British control of the northwest, the Spanish asked Simcoe for 
help and an alliance of the British and Spanish forces in the New 
World.*® The lieutenant governor replied that he could not help 
them materially, as he was concentrating all his forces against a 
possible attack by Wayne. However, Baron de Carondelet’s letter 
was sent forward to Lord Dorchester for further study.’® 

The great hope of the British to stave off the impending American 
attack was the support of the Indians. Always the British had tried 
to hold their loyalty, and for the most part, had been kind and 
generous to them. Nevertheless, it became more and more necessary 
to insure Indian support. Indian agents told the Indians that war 
was inevitable between Great Britain and the United States and 
that the only motivating factor in the American imperialism was 
their greed for land. No doubt, to the Indians, this was an effective 
argument. Again and again at peace conferences, the talks had 
always reached an impasse when the Americans, after proffering all 





17 Simcoe to Dorchester, March 14, 1794, ibid., 179-180. 

18In Europe there was in effect an Anglo-Spanish alliance against the French. 
However, by 1794 it looked as if the Spanish were about to make a separate ce 
(which they did later). Also, by the Treaty of Peace of 1783 free use of the 
Mississippi had been approved by both the United States and Great Britain. It is 
doubtful if the British would have made any great gains by an alliance of forces 
with Spain in the New World. 

19 Simcoe to de Carondelet, April 11, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 200-201. Baron 
de Carondelet was the governor of Louisiana, successor to Miré. 
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sorts of kindness and giving all kinds of promises of Indian in- 
dependence, began speaking of moving their boundaries farther 
to the west.?° 

Yet, the urging of the Indian agents to the Indians to maintain 
their allegiance to their “Father,” the king of England, was not 
considered enough. There had to be visible evidence of Canadian 
intent to keep the Americans away from the Maumee Valley and 
Detroit. The Indians had to see that their British “brothers” were 
supporting them, were in alliance with them against the Americans. 
Thus, by the end of April 1794, Lieutenant Governor Simcoe had 
already gone up the Maumee River, had selected a site for a fort 
to ward off Wayne’s blows from Detroit, and had set men to 
work on its construction. Together with his plan to fortify certain 
islands in Lake Erie, this venture had been reported to Dorchester.” 

In spite of Canadian fears, there is no evidence that the British 
were ready to ally themselves with the Spanish in the New World 
as Baron de Carondelet had suggested. Undaunted by the British 
lack of interest in his proposition, the Spanish governor of Louisiana 
did send Indian envoys to the Indian councils in the Maumee Valley. 
These envoys promised their Indian brothers of the northwest that 
they would aid in any action against the Long Knives.”? A failure 
of American arms in the Northwest Territory would materially 
aid the Spanish in the retention of their control of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

By the middle of May 1794 the news of Lord Dorchester’s war- 
mongering speech to the Indians had reached Philadelphia, and 
Edmund Randolph, Jefferson’s successor as secretary of state, wrote 
a caustic note to the British minister, George Hammond, asking 
for an explanation. Randolph warned that the United States, in 
its drive against the hostile Indians, could not be expected to 
make a fine distinction between the Indians and the British, who 
were encroaching upon American soil.2* Hammond answered 





20 John Butler to Joseph Chew, April 27, 1794, ibid., 218. 

21 Simcoe to Dorchester, April 29, 1794, ibid., 220-221. Simcoe was also intent 
upon the fortifying of Presque Isle. 

22 Record of a Council, May 7, 1794, ibid., 231-232. 

23 Randolph to Hammond, May 20, 1794, ibid., 238-240. 
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Randolph’s charges with countercharges. He did not deny the 
speech of Lord Dorchester, but reminded Randolph that he could 
have nothing to do with the affair, as he represented the king of 
England, not the royal Canadian governor. As to the charge that 
Dorchester had already sent men to build a fort on the Miami of 
the Lakes, Hammond said that he had no knowledge that such a 
post was being erected, but “even admitting your information 
to be accurate, much will depend on the place on which you assert 
that the fort is intended to be erected, and whether it be for the 
purpose of protecting subjects of his Majesty's residing in the 
districts dependent on the Fort of Detroit, or preventing that 
fortress from being strained by the approach of the American 
army.””4 

This letter pointed up two factors which were to be salient features 
of British policy in Canada down through the Jay Treaty of 1794. 
In the first place, it would seem to indicate that British policy 
toward Canada was not made or directed with any vigor from 
London, but rather was left to the discretion of the colonial 
governor of Canada, Lord Dorchester. Secondly, and of primary 
importance to the Wayne campaign and the building of Fort Miamis, 
it was felt necessary by the British Canadian administration and the 
British minister in Philadelphia that the British build a fortress 
within the limits of the United States as established by the Treaty 
of Paris of 1783 éf that fortification was designed as a protection 
for Upper Canada.?® As one peruses many of the letters which 
were exchanged by the administrators of Canada, one finds that the 
motivating factor behind all of this military preparation was a 
defensive and protective one for the status quo, that is, British re- 
tention of Detroit, Michilimackinac, and the Maumee Valley, and 
thus protection of the lucrative British trade in this legally and 
essentially non-Canadian area. In other words, one can feel very 
sure that allusions to “Upper Canada” refer not only to that area 
within the Canadian boundaries, but also, and of more importance, 


24 Hammond to Randolph, May 22, 1794, ibid., 240-241. 


25 Actually one may feel sure that the term “Upper Canada” referred to that 
area administered by the governor of Upper Canada, not to a geographical location. 
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to those areas which were beyond the legal control but which were 
under the actual administration of Upper Canada. 

Randolph’s rebuttal to Hammond’s assertion of the right to 
build a British fort at the rapids of the Maumee was a powerful 
one. He pointed out clearly that the entire Maumee River, in- 
cluding the rapids, was within the American boundaries. He 
informed Hammond that the status guo was to apply strictly until 
difficulties between the two countries were worked out.?* Hammond 
had insisted on the idea of status quo earlier, though it would appear 
that his idea differed from Randolph’s in that it meant the main- 
tenance of British control over this territory. Thus if the building of a 
fort was justified to keep this control, Hammond did not feel the 
erection of such a post would in any way damage the basic premise. 

According to American intelligence, the British themselves 
seemed ready to fight Wayne’s force if it moved northward into 
the Maumee Valley-Detroit area. Nevertheless, even at the end 
of May 1794, such action was not at all certain on the British 
side, and the Indians who asked for armed help and support against 
the Legion of the United States got only evasive replies.’ In spite 
of the American impression, the Canadian administration was well 
aware that an active conflict between Canadian garrisons and the 
United States Legion might well set off a general British-American 
war. To initiate such a struggle was beyond the responsibility or 
authorized power of the Canadian government. Only official sanction 
from London could overcome this impasse, and while the British 
officials in Canada prepared as if it were assured, it never came. 

With or without active, armed British support, the Indians began 
collecting and by the middle of June it was reported that 2,000 
Indians were around Wayne. Simcoe himself was favorable to a 
plan to aid and support the Indians, though he realized that to do 
so was to exceed his authority, and he did not wish to take the 
responsibility for an open breach between the United States and 





26 Randolph to Hammond, June 2, 1794, in American State Papers, Foreign Affaits, 
I, 464-466. 

27 Speech from the Western Indians to the British, May 24, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, 
II, 247. 
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Great Britain. Open support of the Indians promised to aid in 
creating such a breach. Thus he shifted the responsibility to 
Dorchester and asked that the governor-general authorize supplies 
to the Indians. The most he could do directly was to express his 
hope to McKee that the Indians would collect in sufficient number 
to defeat Wayne. The lieutenant governor carefully avoided a dis- 
cussion of Indian supply and support.?* He did, however, instruct 
McKee to keep all but the regular traders from going farther into 
the Indian country than Fort Miamis. Simcoe was well aware that 
among some of the traders, particularly those of French extraction, 
there was questionable loyalty to His Majesty. If these were allowed 
to penetrate beyond the limits of effective British control, they 
might possibly arouse the Indians against the British.?° 

The Indians were also attempting to get British and French- 
Canadian support against Wayne. At the Indian council of war 
held in the middle of June 1794 it was resolved by that council 
that the British and French-Canadian traders who depended upon 
the Indians for their livelihood should join with the Indians in 
the defense of their country and common interests. While this did 


not have the official sanction of the British government in Canada, 
it certainly was in accord with their desires and wishes.*° 

At the same time, in England, John Jay, the American special 
tepresentative to the British government, was going forward with 
his negotiations to settle international differences between the 
United States and Great Britain. For the most part, these delibera- 
ions revolved around points of conflict arising from the Treaty of 


_*8This is not to say that the British gave no support to the Indians. For a Jong 
time, British officials had been in the habit of dispersing “presents” to their red 
brethren. See Treaty of Fort Harmar Discussions, in Draper Manuscripts, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, vol. 23U (microfilm in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus). In Vol. XXIX, Part 2, 
No. 46, of the Wayne Papers belonging to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1S a sworn statement made by William Wells, who attended the Indian council at 
the Miami rapids in the summer of 1793, in which it is noted that McKee, at least, 
promised all necessary aid in the way of arms, ammunition, provisions, and clothing. 
Even at these meetings great quantities of supplies were given to the Indians. 
*9Simcoe to Dorchester, June 15, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 266-267; Simcoe 
to McKee, ibid., 268. 

80 Ernest Cruickshank, “Diary of an Officer in the Indian Country in 1794,” 
American Historical Magazine, Ill (1908), 639-643. 
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Peace, 1783, and from varying interpretations of the rights of 
neutral traders. Jay seemed immediately cognizant of the fact that 
the British did not want to add any more enemies to the growing 
list of nations hostile to her. The weakening of the British alliance 
with Spain in 1794 had meant the loss of a powerful and valuable 
ally against France. Still, Britain was not yet willing to make com. 
plete concessions to the Americans. After receiving information 
from the Anglophile American secretary of the treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton, to the effect that the United States would not go to war 
under any circumstances, Britain was not prone to take a humble 
position before the American representative. Though Jay was not 
at first aware of Hamilton’s representations to the British, he did 
feel that the relations between the two countries should be of as 
even temper as possible during the negotiations. He therefore 
wrote to Washington asking that no hostile actions be taken in 
the western country. He also expressed the thought that the British 
would probably surrender the posts along the border in the treaty 
which was forthcoming. In another letter to Edmund Randolph he 
expressed the same sentiments. Acts of an “irritating nature,” he 
was confident, would not aid in his discussions with the British.” 

Meanwhile, the Canadian government continued and progressed 
with their plans to secure “Upper Canada.” At Fort Miamis progress 
was slow, and after nearly three months the fort was still not 
complete enough to receive the six-pounders designated for its 
protection. Discontent among the workers and the fevers of the 
wilderness had taken their toll.*? 

Simcoe, perhaps rationalizing his actions in this area of the 
Maumee Valley, finally claimed the area for the British by stating 
that it had not been included in the cession of the treaty of 1783. 
How much of this was rationalization, how much honest belief, 
and how much of it was designed to influence the loyalty of the 
Indians is a matter for conjecture. Under any circumstances his 
claims could have any of a wide variety of effects. Certainly such 





31 Jay to Washington, June 23, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 290-291; Jay 
Randolph, June 23, 1794, sbid., 291. 
32 England to Simcoe, June 25, 1794, sbid., 294. 
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a statement justified his action even if it was not justified by the 
treaty.°* 

One thing was evident to both the government and the British 
traders in the area: if the Americans did get actual possession 
and control of Detroit, Michilimackinac, and the Maumee Valley, 
most of the British fur trade would suffer, as it was centered in 
that area. No matter what the settlement might be, there was a 
general opinion that the Indians should not be apprised of any 
decisions of the British to yield up their posts to the Americans 
until such time as that was an accomplished fact. By doing this, the 
British traders could be assured of a continuing trade until such 
transfer was actually made, and the Canadian administration would 
continue to have Indian support in the case that hostilities should 
break out between the United States and Britain. Thus while the 
British were building up their forces, while there was a genuine 
fear of an invasion by the United States of this territory administered 
by Upper Canada, there was still an undercurrent of concilation, 
and a hope for peaceful settlement of disputes. As a matter of 
fact, it seemed more than a hope; it seemed as if the British had 
already read the handwriting on the wall.** 

Simcoe was not alone in his fear of a defeat of British arms in 
case of a struggle with the Americans. McKee, at the rapids, con- 
stantly urged that supplies be sent for the use of the Indians, 
and that arms and ammunition be furnished to them. Without 
these, McKee was confident, the Indians would be severely beaten.*® 

In July 1794, with Wayne’s legion poised at Greene Ville and 

33 Simcoe to Dundas, July 5, 1794, ibid., 303-305. Probably Simcoe did not know 
or chose not to recognize the treaty of 1783, Certainly, if he considered a treaty 
to be a contract between the two nations, the Americans had not lived completely 
up to their part of the bargain. In such a case, he could, with some justification, 
fationalize that the treaty was null and void. Thus, the building of Fort Miamis, 


and the general arming of that area under the administration of Upper Canada, 
would not be an infringement upon United States sovereignty. 

84 Observations of Isaac Todd and Simon McTavish, Representatives of Trading 
Houses Interested in Canada-British Trade, July 1794, sbid., 310-311. The Jay 
negotiations going on in Britain at the time probably added hope for peaceful settle- 
ment of difficulties, and, as will be seen later, directives actually were issued from 
London to the Canadian administration to cease new incursions into American 
territory and hold only to the status quo. 


85 McKee to England, July 10, 1794, ibid., 315. See footnote 28. 
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ready to strike northward into the heart of the Indian Confederacy, 
Lord Dorchester tried to halt the American threat. In a formal 
protest to Wayne he said: 


I am commanded to declare that during the inexecution of the Treaty of 
Peace Between Great Britain and the United States and until the existing 
differences respecting it shall be mutually and finally adjusted, the taking 
possession of any part of the Indian Territory, either for the purpose of 
War or Sovereignty, is held to be a direct violation of His Britannic Majesty's 
Rights, as they unquestionably existed before the Treaty, and has an 
immediate tendency to interrupt and in its progress to destroy that good 
understanding which has hitherto subsisted between His Britannic Majesty 
and the United States of America. I therefore desire you to desist from 
any such Aggressions.°® 


There is little doubt that historically, and perhaps even legally, 
Dorchester had a valid point. Certainly the treaty of 1783 had 
not been fully executed. It is doubtful, however, whether he was 
standing on firm ground when he actually forbade the American 
forces to enter the territory in question. Under any circumstances, 
a show of British arms would be necessary if there was to be any 
warlike action, and the governor of Canada would have to back 
up his protest with more than the mere force of words if it were 
to have any effect. 

In Europe John Jay continued his efforts to negotiate a’ settle 
ment of British-American differences. As a result of some of these 
talks, Lord Grenville*’ wrote to George Hammond, saying that 
Jay had assured him that the United States would not attack any 
British posts within American lands as granted in 1783 which had 
been held by His Majesty since that time. He further said that the 
status quo should prevail and that in case any measures of en: 
croachment had been taken by either side, they should immediately 
cease.** 





36 Lord Dorchester’s Protest, sbid., 318-319. 

37 Lord William Grenville was foreign secretary during this period of the negotit 
tions with the Americans. The second son of Lord George Grenville, William Wyndal 
Grenville was created a peer in 1791. William Grenville held his post in the Pit 
ministry from 1792 until its fall over the Catholic controversy in 1801. 


38 Grenville to Hammond, July 17, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, II, 321-322. 
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This statement meant, as was later explained, two things: (1) 
that Fort Miamis was subject to attack, as it was not extant in 
1783; and (2) that Wayne’s legion, as long as it moved only against 
the Indians, was not considered to be an encroachment. On this 
latter statement there may be some dispute. However, Jay’s letter 
to Washington reveals that the American envoy had informed 
Grenville of Wayne’s plans, and had warned that Fort Miamis might 
be attacked. Grenville must have been aware of this when he sent 
orders to Dorchester through the Duke of Portland®® to retain 
the status quo, meaning that there should be no shifting of boundaries 
or erecting of posts not already existing.*° 

Simcoe himself, in answer to charges that the British were 
supplying the Indians, denied such charges, and said that the 
British were not associated with the Indians against Wayne. He 
did express a fear that Wayne’s designs were not wholly directed 
against the Indians. He pointed out that the legion was advancing, 
not toward the Miami villages, but toward Detroit. Simcoe ad- 
mitted, though still denying that he supplied or associated with 
them, that the British encouraged the Indians to unite in their own 
defense with contingent advantages both to the Indians and to 
the British.** 

From other letters exchanged during the course of Wayne's 
campaign and from Simcoe’s attitude, one has to feel that he was 
probably telling the truth, as none of the administrators of Upper 
Canada every actually promised military aid to the Indians, even 
in spite of McKee’s urging. Colonel England, the commander at 
Detroit, certainly was apprenhensive of stirring up trouble when 
ne wrote to Simcoe on July 22, 1794: 


I ever apprehended the Americans would be extremely jealous of our 
sstablishing a post on the Miamis, and that it would expedite the rupture; 


39 The Duke of Portland (William Henry Cavendish Bentinck) was home secretary 
from 1794 to 1801, At that time the administration of colonial affairs was carried 
on by the home office. 


40 Portland to Dorchester, July 15, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 322-323; Jay to 
Washington, July 21, 1794, ibid., 332-333. 

‘1 Simcoe to Hammond July 18, 1794, ibid., 323-325; Simcoe to Hammond, July 
1194, ibid., 328-331. ' 
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I should not be surprised if the Ministry mentioned their disapprobations 
of it to Lord Dorchester, as I don’t believe they wish to provoke a war 
with the United States, and God knows, this Country is by no means in a 
situation to commence hostilities.4? 


Colonel England’s approach to the Indians, when they came 
to beg for support, though, was somewhat different. In a speech 
to the Indian chieftains on August 6, 1794, he said that the British 
would hold to their promises, that Fort Miamis was there for their 
protection. He further emphasized that British soldiers could not 
march against the Americans without orders from higher authority. 
(He might have added that he did not think that such orders would 
be forthcoming.) ** 

One might ask, just what were the British “promises” ? Whatever 
they were, it is evident from England’s speech that they did not 
include armed support by British troops, and, one would judge 
from the urgent requests of McKee, that they also did not include 
all-out aid and provisions of one type or another. For the most part, 
one must conclude that the “promises” fell into that general, and 
at that time nebulous, category of protection. There was not even 
a full guarantee of this.** 

Meanwhile, Wayne sent out further offers of peace;*° the Indians 
met to debate war and peace, and decided, finally, for war.*® As 
far as Wayne’s terms were concerned, the Indians made no definite 
reply. They only hoped that he would stop to give them time “to 
think over his proposition.” However, Miller, Wayne’s envoy to 
the Indians, did return with the news that the British would “hold 
their ground” and that they had asked how many cannon Wayne 
had with his forces. Wayne, of course, was interested in the in- 
formation concerning the British post, but he would not halt his 
force. Naturally he did not divulge the fact that he had not sufh- 
cient artillery to dislodge the British from their post.*” 





42 England to Simcoe, July 22, 1794, sbid., 333-334. 
43 England’s Speech to the Indians, August 6, 1794, ibid., 360. 
44 McKee to England, August 10, 1794, ibid., 365. 
45 “Wayne's Terms of Friendship,” in Western Annals (Pittsburgh, 1857), 404-405. 
46 Yo of Turkey Foot at Grand Rapids,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XX 
1948), 42. 
' 47 Unidentified manuscript diary, Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
entries of August 16 and 22, 1794, 
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On the British side, the word still seemed to be one of “watchful 
waiting.” Simcoe spoke of a possible “attack” upon the Miamis 
post, and felt that the Indians should know that if such attack was 
made, it would be to Wayne’s own detriment. In other words, it 
would seem that the British would enter the fracas only if Wayne 
attacked one of their garrisons.** 

Unfortunately, in many respects, Wayne’s scouts, who had ap- 
proached within two miles of Fort Miamis, felt, from what they 
had seen and heard, that both the Indians and the British were 
fleeing.*® Somewhat moved, no doubt, by this information, Wayne 
continued his march forward, unaware of the attack which was 
to occur the following morning. The British had not fled, in spite 
of the fact that the fort was still incomplete.*° 

The story of the battle at the fallen timber is too often told 
to be repeated here. Wayne’s report of the battle to Secretary of 
War Knox, though, is worth noting, as he reported that the enemy 
consisted of the “Indians, and Canadian militia, and volunteers.” 
Subsequent facts seem to indicate that such non-Indian elements 
as were present were there without the official sanction of the 
Canadian government. The Indians fled to Fort Miamis only to 
find the gates closed to them.*? 

The following day, Wayne, having surveyed the British post, 
teported that it was too strong to be forced, and thus his army 
must move back to Grand Glaize.°* The move was not made before 
a series of notes passed between Wayne, who was afraid to storm 
the fort, and Campbell, the British commander, who was afraid 
that he would. These notes, together with the letters of Campbell 
concerning the battle, show vividly the bravado with which the two 
commanders, both fearing each other, acted. Wayne’s decision 


48 Simcoe to England, August 17, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 386. 
en manuscript diary, Indiana Historical Society, entry of August 19, 

794, 

50 Simcoe to England, August 19, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, II, 392-393. 

51 Wayne to Knox, August 28, 1794, in Wayne Papers, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (microfilm in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, Columbus). 

52“Narrative of the Battle of Fallen Timbers As Told by Chief Kin-jo-i-no,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XX (1948), 46-48. 
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not to besiege the post also might have been due, in some part at 
least, to the report of a deserter that the post was equipped with 
4 nine-pounders, 6 howitzers, and 4 six-pounders, as well as four 
companies of the 24th Regiment, and thirty-five of the Queen’s 
Rangers.°* This was no small force for such a fortification, and 
under such circumstances and with such fire power, it could cer- 
tainly hold out longer than Wayne’s scanty provisions. 

On the other hand, Major Campbell, the commander of the 
post, worried and fearful, wrote to Colonel England at Detroit, 
saying, “I sincerely hope the Governor himself may soon arrive 
and take all the responsibility upon him.”°° Certainly Campbell 
must have been glad to see Wayne’s army finally move out from 
under his ramparts without a shot fired and without an attempt 
made to assail his garrison. The reports to Simcoe of Wayne's 
preparing to take Fort Miamis proved to be false alarms, and thus 
the Indians were allowed to retreat without pursuit to a point six 
miles beyond the post, which had not really protected them at all. 

Wayne was content with a moral victory over the British and 
pointed out in his congratulatory general order of August 23, 1794: 


The Indians to all appearances have totally Abandoned their settlements 
quite to the Mouth of the River, and their Villages and corn Fields being 
consumed and destroyed in every direction, even under the influence of the 
Guns of Fort Miami. Facts which must produce a conviction to the Minds 
of the Savages that the British had neither the Power nor inclination to 
afford them that Protection they had been Taught to expect; That on the 
Contrary a Numberous Garrison well supplied with Artillery have been 





54 [bid., entry for August 21, 1794. This report was generally correct. Earlier 
letters and orders recorded the numbers and types of armament to be sent to Fort 
Miamis. Generally, they coincide with those herein reported. 

Whether or not Wayne was willing to risk the diplomatic consequences, one 
cannot definitely tell. That he was cognizant of the effect such a seizure might have, 
cannot be denied, for he certainly was aware of the tense situation between Britain 
and the United States and of the Jay negotiations. However, Wayne’s comment fe 
ported by his officers was that the fort was too strong to take. 

55 Campbell to England, August 21, 1794, in Simcoe Papers, Il, 398, 

56 Duggan to Chew, August 22 and 23, 1794, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society Collections, XII (1888), 122-123, Some units of Wayne's force did follow 
the retreating Indians down the river, but there is no evidence that any conflict 
continued beyond Fort Miamis. 
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compelled to remain tacit spectators of the General Conflagration round 


them, and their flag displayed to the Disgrace of the British, and to the 
Honour of the American Arms.57 


Following Wayne’s encounter with the Indians, the British began 
to feel their losses. These had nothing to do with posts or an attack 
by the United States Legion upon the fort at Detroit, but were 
primarily losses of trade, which was the lifeblood of the area ad- 
ministered by Upper Canada, and of Indian loyalty. McKee was 
trying to keep the Indians in the area, but he was to be sent to 
Lower Canada, and it was reported that the Indians were planning 
to move to the southern and western parts of the country. The result 
of such action, of course, would mean the end of British domination 
of the fur trade, with consequent losses of revenue by the imperial 
treasury, and severe curtailment of the activities of merchant and 
trading companies with home offices in England. Though these latter 
groups had exerted pressure earlier and had succeeded in British 
retention, de facto, of the Detroit, Michilimackinac, and Maumee 
Valley areas, nothing they could do at this point through political 
pressure at home or abroad could convince the Indians that they 
should return to a position of allegiance to the British.*® 

Some efforts were made in October to regain Indian favor and 
to hold the area. A detachment was sent to Swan Creek on the 
tenth of that month to build a blockhouse under McKee’s direction, 
but this action was too late to save British influence in the area.°® 

The Indians finally left the British camp, disappointed and dis- 
gusted over their treatment, and made a treaty, the Treaty of 
Greene Ville, with Wayne. The Jay Treaty, accomplished in London 
and ratified by the Americans only after a fiery debate in the senate, 
meant the end of Fort Miamis as a British garrison. It was sur- 
tendered to Wayne on August 7, 1796,°° though Colonel Hamtramck 
had established an American garrison there as early as July 11, 


57 “Wayne’s Orderly Books,” ibid., XXXIV (1905), 547. 
58 Chew to Thomas Coppis, September 22, 1794, sbid., XII, 145. 
59 Simcoe to England, October 10, 1794, ibid., 148. 
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1796. By 1800 it had been dropped from the official post list of 
the War Department.™ 

The story of Fort Miamis points up two salient features of British 
colonial policy in the decade from 1784 to 1794. In the first place 
indications seem to confirm the fact that where domestic matters 
were concerned, the colonial officials had almost complete authority. 
The conduct of colonial affairs in Canada was thus centered in 
Dorchester and his administration. His pronouncements effectively 
made the policy of the colony. In this particular case he considered 
the lands north and west of the Ohio River as part of his colonial 
domain. The illegality of the British position in this region not- 
withstanding, the fact remained that Canadian officials administered 
the territory and British agents dealt skillfully with the problems 
of Indian relations and trade which was the principal concern there. 

In the second place, the change in the London government's 
attitude toward the United States cannot escape notice. From a 
policy of downright deception and actual non-cooperation in April 
1784, the home government found itself compromising this position 
in 1794. In spite of the attitude of the Dorchester administration, 
the territory in question was an international, not a domestic, 
problem. Pressures of world affairs far outweighed the pressure 
of London entrepreneurs and colonial traders. The European 
ferment following the French Revolution placed American colonial 
problems in a place of second rate significance. Also, a new and 
strong central government in the United States promised to be less 
submissive to British humiliations than had its predecessor. 

Thus Fort Miamis is not only the symbol of the last stand of 
British antagonism to the expansion of her former colonies into 
the northwest, but, for the new west at least, was a pawn moved 
in response to considerations of world politics. The international 
chess game reached even onto the American frontier! 





61 Tbid., 106. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF PRESIDENT HAYES: 
A STUDY IN ORAL TRADITION 


by 
C. E. VAN SICKLE 
Professor of History, Ohio Wesleyan University 
and 
JAMEs T. May 


The people of Delaware, Ohio, have long pointed with pride 
to the fact that their city is the birthplace of President Rutherford 
B. Hayes. A Delaware tradition so old that no one now living 
seems to remember anything about its origin, marks as his birth- 
place a two-story brick house, which it asserts his father had built 
and which stood until 1930 on the north side of East William 
Street, a short distance from Sandusky Street. So strong was the 
confidence of the Delaware citizenry in this story that when the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio tore down the building to make 
toom for a filling station, the Daughters of the American Revolution 
erected a marker to identify the spot. Recent studies have raised 
very serious doubts about the truth of the tradition and have thrown 
considerable light on its origin. 

The reliability of the legend regarding President Hayes’s birth- 
place was first checked by the prosaic evidence of the deed books 
preserved in the office of the recorder of Delaware County, which 
produced some surprising data. The brick house on East William 
Street stood on a parcel of real estate known on the early plats 
of Delaware as In Lot 66, for which a complete list of owners 
is available. The Hayes family never owned it, as can be seen 
from the following table, which covers the whole period of their 
tesidence in Delaware: 


Grantor Grantee Price Date Deed Book 
Moses Byxbe Little $ 30 9-15-1808 V. I P. 58 
Little Kester 1195 3-10-1813 II 290 
Kester Robinson 1300 10-18-1813 II 432 
Robinson B. Tuller 1350 ~=1- 5-1815 Ill 379 
H. Tuller Cox (west!/,) 500 5-24-1822 XIII 93 
H. Tuller L. Tuller (east!/,) 500 9-20-1822 XI 497 
Cox Goodrich (west!/) 350 4- 3-1837 XV 281 
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As Rutherford Hayes, Jr., the father of the president, came 
to Delaware in 1817 and died on July 20, 1822,’ it follows that 
the Tullers and Cox were the owners of In Lot 66 throughout the 
time when he was a resident of the town, and this hard-fisted 
Yankee trader certainly did not build a house on another man’s 
land. The date for the construction of the brick house on this 
property is not clear, but the tremendous increment in value be- 
tween 1808 and 1813 (from $30.00 to $1,195.00) would indicate 
that it was between these dates, and that Little was the builder. 

However, Rutherford Hayes, Jr., did own a lot on William 
Street and was building a brick house on it at the time of his 
death.” This parcel was known as In Lot 61, and is located at the 
northeast corner of West William and Franklin streets, more than 
a block west of In Lot 66. The deed abstract for it during the period 
when the Hayeses were in Delaware runs as follows: 


Grantor Grantee Price Date Deed Book 
H. Cellar D. Cellar $152 6-5-1816 V. III P.539 
D. Cellar Hughes 152 6- 5-1816 III 540 
Hughes Meeker 180 8-18-1818 IV 377 
Meeker R. Hayes Jr. 300 12-20-1821 VI 60 
S. Hayes Wm. St. M.E. Church 1900 1- 1-1851 XXXI 152 


This lot contained a frame dwelling house, erected at an un- 
known date before the Hayes family acquired it, which after the 
construction of the new brick house was used as a kitchen.* There 
is no clear evidence as to when the Hayes family first occupied 
this property. Although they came to Delaware in 1817 and only 
acquired title to In Lot 61 four years later, there is no reliable 
record of their having lived anywhere else. However, William O. 
Stoddard in his Lives of the Presidents states that they occupied 
the old house (In Lot 61) at the time of their first arrival in 
Delaware.* : 





1 Charles R. Williams, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (2 vols., Boston, 
1914), I, 6, 

2 Charles R. Williams, Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (5 vols. 
Columbus, Ohio, 1922), I, 4. 

3 Ibid. 

4 William O. Stoddard, Lives of the Presidents (New York, 1889), 8. 
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Of the Hayes family only the president himself has left any 
direct statements regarding his birthplace, and these reveal a rather 
surprising fact. Until Hayes was nearly fifty years old he seems 
not to have known the exact location of his birthplace, and his 
knowledge of Delaware street names was extremely inexact. Thus 
in 1856 he wrote some reminiscences of his early life in which 
we find the astonishing statement that the house in which he lived 
stood “‘on the northeast corner of William and Winter Street.’ 
As the two streets named are parallel to one another and a block 
apart, the location is an impossible one, the correct description being 
William and Franklin streets. His first mention of his birthplace 
occurs in his diary under the date of August 6, 1872. He quotes his 
maternal uncle Sardis Birchard as saying: “ ‘It was a gloomy night 
when you were born. After your father’s death your mother had a 
dreadful fever and was very weak when you were born. It was in 
the west room of the old house which stands on William Street, 
north side, east of Sandusky, or Main.’’’* The care with which 
the nephew recorded this evidence indicates that it was the first time 
he had heard it, but his interest in the subject did not wane. As 
late as July 27, 1890, he wrote: “Judge Jones . . . took me in his 
buggy to see Mrs. Sophia Wasson White. . . . She says my father died 
in the same house where I was born, on William Street.’ Obviously 
he was still collecting stray bits of information regarding his birth- 
place to the last years of his life. 

Since Sardis Birchard was living with the Hayeses at the time 
of the President’s birth,® his testimony should be carefully analyzed. 
At first thought it seems to point unmistakeably to the East William 
Street location, but more careful consideration shows that this 
is not necessarily true. Mention of “the old house” indicates one 
with which both uncle and nephew were thoroughly familiar, and 
as the Hayeses had lived in the West William Street brick house 
since Hayes was a year old, we may presume that Birchard was 
teferring to the old frame structure which later served the family 

5 Williams, Diary and Letters, I, 4. 

8Ibid., III, 212. 


‘Ibid., IV, 590. 
8Ibid., I, 4. 
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as a kitchen. If he had meant the East William Street house, one 
would have expected a more detailed description. Again, why 
“the west room’? The description would have been adequate for 
the small frame dwelling on the corner of West William and 
Franklin streets, but quite ambiguous if applied to the East William 
Street house, which had at least two west rooms in the brick front, 
not to mention those in the frame wing. 

At this point we should examine the origin and validity of the 
local tradition regarding the Hayes birthplace. On June 22, 1876, 
shortly after Hayes’s nomination for the presidency, Abraham 
Thomson, editor of the Delaware Gazette, wrote the following 
article: 


There are few readers of daily papers throughout the United States who 
are not by this time aware that Rutherford B. Hayes was born in Delaware, 
Ohio, October 4, 1822. There are a good many persons, however, even in 
Delaware, who do not know just where he was born. It has been the 
general understanding that his birthplace was the old Hayes mansion which 
was erected by his father and stood on the northeast corner of William and 
Franklin streets, the present site of the Methodist parsonage. Such was 
our belief until a few weeks since, when in passing the locality in company 
with the Governor, we referred to it in that connection, when he corrected 
the error by stating that he was born in the brick house on the north side 
of William Street a few doors east of Sandusky now occupied by Mr. 
Reichert as a furniture store. 


Mr. Thomson had, at the time he made this statement, been 
a resident of Delaware for more than forty years, having come 
to the town in either 1833 or 1834, and his testimony respecting 
the tradition which prevailed before 1876 on the Hayes birth 
place can therefore be accepted as final. Hence the year 1876 
marks the disappearance of the old tradition—universally accepted 
until then—and the beginning of the new one, which has prevailed 
since that time. 

There are several indications that the Delaware citizenry ac 
cepted the new story eagerly, attaching to it sundry features from 
its discarded predecessor. Six days after the Gazette article appeared, 
C. H. Bodurtha, a local photographer, made a photograph of the 
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East William Street house, which was reproduced the same summer 
in Russell H. Conwell’s Life and Public Services of Gov. Rutherford 
B, Hayes.’ As Conwell visited Delaware and consulted a number 
of older residents while collecting information for his work, his 
statement concerning the Hayes birthplace tradition in 1876 is a 
valuable source. He says: “The house which Rutherford Hayes 
built, and in which Gen. Hayes was born, is still standing on 
William Street, near Sandusky Street. . . . Until recent events 
called it to mind, the people had forgotten that a family by the 
name of Hayes ever lived there.’’?° 

From this it will be noted that some features of the old tradition 
died hard. Delaware could not forget—and has never forgotten— 
that Rutherford B. Hayes was born in a brick house which his 
father had built, but it had forgotten, if indeed it had ever known, 
that the Hayeses had once lived in the East William Street house. 
Thus embalmed in the printed word, this hybrid tradition has 
persisted ever since. The location to which it points as the Hayes 
birthplace is the brick house on In Lot 66, but the only house 
which President Hayes’s father ever built in Delaware was the 
West William Street brick house in which his family lived from 
the time of its completion to 1846. In fact, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that they had lived in the old frame building which 
later served them as a kitchen, at least from the time of its purchase 
in December 1821. If so, it would be the actual birthplace of 
President Hayes. 

Since the present Delaware tradition rest entirely upon the 
assertion of President Hayes, and it in turn upon that of Sardis 
Birchard, we may well ask how the latter came to make this state- 
ment. We have seen that aside from the mention of “William 
Street, east of Sandusky, or Main,” the description fits the house 
on In Lot 61 better than that on In Lot 66. Did he say “‘east” when 
he really meant “west” ? Did Hayes, whose ignorance of Delaware 
street names has been demonstrated above, make a mistake when 
he copied the statement into his diary? In either case, the house 


a 


* Boston, 1876, 25. 
10 Ibid, 24-26. 
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on In Lot 66 happened to fit the entry in his diary, and accordingly 
he pointed it out to Mr. Thomson. That he still entertained doubts 
on the subject is evident from his conversation with Mrs. White 
in 1890. 

The foregoing discussion cannot in all fairness be considered 
a definitive solution of the problem of the Hayes birthplace, but 
unless positive new documentary proof in favor of the East William 
Street location is discovered, the balance of probability will con- 
tinue to incline toward In Lot 61, the site now occupied by the 
William Street Methodist Church. But of far greater importance 
is the light which our study has thrown upon the origin and growth 
of the present Delaware tradition. It cannot be construed as dis- 
crediting local tradition as a historical source, but it shows that 
this type of source material is no more exempt from the need of 
careful scrutiny than are written documents. If nothing else it 
proves that each tradition must be traced to its origin before its 
value can be determined, and that variant or conflicting traditions 
should be weighed with the same care as the accepted one. 





THE ARCHAIC CULTURES AND THE ADENA PEOPLE* 


by WILLIAM S. WEBB 
Head, Department of Anthropology, University of Kentucky 


The Early Hunters 


Early man in America cannot boast a record of great antiquity. 
There is no evidence to suggest his development from more primitive 
ancestors, in very ancient times, as is the case of man’s record in 
the Old World. 

Early man in America was a migrant, coming to this continent 
from Siberia as a hunter of big game some time between 10,000 
and 20,000 years ago. This was in the Pleistocene Period, the 
Ice Age. During the last of the four great periods of glaciation, 
the great polar ice cap had pushed down a thick layer of ice, 
which, when it reached its southernmost thrust about the line of 
the Ohio River, had an edge about 800 feet thick. The thickness 
increased to the northward, so that at Chicago the ice has been 
estimated to have had a thickness of 1,000 feet. Thus we believe 
that the Pleistocene vertebrates, natives of the North, like the 
mammoth and the muskox, had been pushed southward to mingle 
with the herds of the southern species like the mastodon, wild 
pig, various species of antelope, horse, bison, the giant sloths, and 
many others. Below the southern limit of glaciation these animals 
found abundant vegetation for pasture browsing, and their gather- 
ing in some concentration produced a hunters’ paradise. 

Early man, in the Pleistocene, had already learned in Asia how 
to live as a hunter of big game by following the herds of these 
great vertebrates as they moved about, always seeking better pastures. 
There is some evidence to show that some of these species of large 
vertebrates migrated to North America from Asia in the Pleistocene. 
Thus early man, by simply following the herds on which he fed, 
may have been led to the great hunting grounds of central North 

*This and the two articles following were given as papers in a joint session on 


‘Prehistoric Indians of the Ohio Valley” at the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association held at Cincinnati, April 19-21, 1951. 
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America. His route to America by way of Bering Sea has long 
been a matter of speculation. He probably could have come over 
the sea by an ice bridge. It is not impossible that he could have 
walked over from Siberia to Alaska dry shod, since the ocean 
level must have been about 250 feet lower then than it is now, 
because so much water was locked up in the great ice cap piled 
high on the continents. 

Recent finds of artifacts in the Mackenzie River Valley suggest 
that the Early Hunters came along the northern shores of Alaska 
to the valley of the Mackenzie River and thence southward through 
Canada, spreading out over our great western plains, and finally 
over all the Americas down to the southern tip of South America. 

The proof of the Early Hunters’ presence in America is based 
on the finding of certain types of flint artifacts, projectile points, 
and knives in direct association with the fossilized remains of 
Pleistocene vertebrates, now long extinct. The first evidence of this 
direct association of the artifacts of man with long extinct species 
of animals came to light as the result of a discovery near Folsom, 
New Mexico, by Dr. Jesse D. Figgins, late director of the Denver 
Museum of Natural History, only about twenty-five years ago. 
Since that time, other sites showing similar associations have been 
found in New Mexico and Colorado, and the characteristic artifacts 
have been found from Texas northward through the great plains 
into Canada, from the Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi River. 
In the eastern United States east of the Mississippi River artifacts 
not absolutely identical but very similar to those used by the 
Early Hunters of the western plains have been found widely scattered 
eastward to the Atlantic seaboard. These artifacts are not in asso- 
ciation with the remains of Pleistocene fauna, but sites showing 
slight concentrations of these artifacts are known in Kentucky, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, North Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia. 

As yet no skeletal remains of these Early Hunters have been 
certainly identified. Thus we do not know anything of the man 
himself, but the proof of his presence here rests only on the wide- 
spread occurrence over all of central North America of a small 
group of characteristic flint artifacts, projectile points, knives, 
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scrapers, choppers, and gravers, frequently found in association 
with the remains of animals long extinct. Thus the evidence sug- 
gests certain conclusions. Early man in America was a fearless 
hunter of big game. He led a nomadic life, had no permanent home. 
He acquired no wealth beyond what he could carry on his back. 
He probably changed his camping place with the seasons and as the 
migrations of the animal herds made necessary. So far as is known 
he did not bury his dead, and he never had at any one place any 
concentration of population beyond the small group who hunted 
together for mutual protection. He thus left few archaeological 
sites, and those generally of quite small size. Recent dating of 
some western sites by the use of radioactive carbon seems to con- 
firm the belief that by 10,000 years ago the Early Hunters of big 
game had reached the western plains. There they did not continue 
overlong, but disappeared, leaving no known descendants. Their 
fate is unknown. The Pleistocene vertebrate fauna also became ex- 
tinct, seemingly not long after man’s appearance in North America. 
Thus early man raises the unanswered question, Did his coming 
to America lead to or in any way cause the extinction of the great 
vertebrates, or did their extinction for some other ecological reason, 


cause the disappearance of the Early Hunter of central North 
America ? 


Archaic Man 


Once the possibility of migrations from Asia in early times is 
admitted, it must be reasonable to suppose that these migrations 
did not necessarily all occur at the same time, nor did they necessarily 
have the same point of origin. It is not astonishing therefore that 
we find arriving in North America some time between 5,000 and 
7,000 years ago a people whose culture presents a strong contrast 
to that of the Early Hunters. These people were of small to average 
stature, but of slight, wiry build, who lived by hunting, fishing, and 
gathering of nature’s bounty. By 5,000 years ago they were spread 
all over the whole United States and into Canada. Wherever 
natural conditions made possible a sufficient food supply, there 
these people gathered in considerable concentration. Some years 
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ago William R. Ritchie, in describing the remains of a site of this 
cultural manifestation in New York state, suggested the name of 
Archaic Man. This term is now widely used. The record of Archaic 
Man is in strong contrast to that of the Early Hunters. He did not 
hunt big game, so did not travel across country following the herds 
of large vertebrates, if indeed any yet remained when he came to 
central North America. He seems to have traveled by the rivers, 
probably by simple canoes. Archaic Man was essentially a river 
dweller, having discovered how much easier it was to travel on the 
river and how much easier it was to get abundant food if he lived 
along the river. While evidence of the occupancy of Archaic Man 
is widespread over all of North America, it is quite abundant in 
the Ohio River Valley, particularly along some of the tributaries 
of the Ohio River, where there are today to be found some of the 
largest and most important sites of this Archaic manifestation. This 
is especially true of the Tennessee River in northern Alabama, the 
Green River in Kentucky, and to a somewhat lesser degree the 
Wabash River in Indiana. These large sites represent a considerable 
concentration of population in a relatively small area, and suggest 
a relatively long-continued occupancy of the same site. This is made 
possible by the fact that many of the rivers of the central United 
States such as the Tennessee, Green, and Wabash, are not too deep 
and frequently have shallow portions or shoals with rock bottoms for 
many miles, where the stream velocity is relatively slow because 
the gradient is not steep. This permitted, in prehistoric times, the 
growth of great mussel beds in these shallow sections of the rivet. 
Archaic Man found these great accumulations of shell fish and 
recognized them as a natural and never failing source of food, the 
year round. Thus if he lived on a river near a shoal, he did not 
need to wander far from home, since this food was close at hand, 
always abundant, and easily accessible. Thus Archaic Man, coming 
to the central United States, traveling by the waterways, soon became 
relatively sedentary, dwelling on the river bank always near a shoal 
in the river where there was a mussel bed. These shellfish he took 
in great quantity, both the pelecypods and gastropods, and ate them, 
tossing away the shells. Thus began the building of great shell 
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middens, which grew in area as population increased and in depth 
as time went on. It is not uncommon to find these great middens 
having areas from ten to fifteen acres in extent, and some middens 
have been excavated which were twenty-seven feet deep. At specially 
favorable sections of a river, these middens are found on both 
banks, and a traveler on the river can frequently travel twenty to 
thirty miles and never be out of sight of a great shell midden. 

Archaic Man lived in a very primitive society. His domestic 
life centered about a fireplace built on the midden, frequently on 
clean clay carried in from the outside and spread in a flat layer 
two to four inches thick over an area some twenty-five feet or more 
in diameter. He did not hunt the large vertebrates, such as the elk, 
buffalo, and bear, if we are to judge by his campfires, the ashes of 
which contain many partially burned and charred bones of deer, 
wild turkey, ducks, geese, and many other river fowl; along with 
the bones of small mammals, such as squirrel, rabbit, opossum, 
coon, fox, and many aquatic animals, as well as fish and the shells 
of pelecypods and gastropods. To this diet of meat he added roots, 
nuts, and acorns, as shown by their charred hulls, which, by being 
catbonized, are well preserved in the ashes. These ashes suggest 
that Archaic Man practiced no agriculture, and such food as he had, 
other than fish and flesh, he gathered from nature’s bounty 
with no effort at production. About every campfire on the middens 
there is usually to be found a cache of heavy artifacts, made up of 
several hammerstones, conical or cylindrical pestles, and fully 
grooved axes. These artifacts seem to have been the household tools 
used in the preparation of food and in the other activities about the 
campfire. Celts are not found in the Archaic. Sometimes on his oc- 
cupational levels there are found scattered postmolds of small size 
showing no meaningful pattern. This suggests the use of skin- 
covered shelters or tents. 

Archaic Man buried his dead in “round graves” in the midden, 
near his fire hearth, or in circular pits in the earth below the midden. 
Rarely he placed artifacts which could be preserved, with the dead, 
but frequently covered the body with red ochre. His skeletal remains 
teveal that he was rather small of stature and slight in physique. 
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Archaic skulls have well-formed faces and jaws, and show no 
deformation. These skeletons show the result of a poor and prob- 
ably unbalanced diet. He was afflicted with arthritis, rickets, 
osteoporosis, and dental abscesses from the consumption of his 
usual gritty fare. Infant mortality was high and the average life 
span was short, averaging about twenty-seven to thirty years. Few 
ever reached the age of fifty. On one site, only three in more than 
800 individuals attained that age. 

He did not make or use pottery except possibly in small variety 
at the very close of his period. He used chipped flint extensively 
for artifacts such as spearpoints, knives, drills, and gravers. He 
made spearpoints of bone and antler. He seems not to have used 
the bow and arrow, but cast his spear with a throwing stick, or 
atlatl. This instrument he made of wood, often with an antler hook 
and an antler handle, and frequently added a highly polished stone 
or atlatl weight of varied forms. He was a skilled worker in shell, 
antler, and bone, both animal and human. He made very little use 
of copper. The age of archaic sites in Kentucky has recently been 
determined by the use of radioactive carbon as from 4,900 to 5,700 
years. 

Archaic Man of the shell middens represents the oldest cul- 
tural manifestation from which we have available for study the 
skeleton of the man himself. 


The Adena People 


Some time about the beginning of the Christian era there came 
into the Ohio Valley, perhaps from Mexico or elsewhere in Central 
America, a people who built large earthworks, lived a sedentary 
life in fairly large communities, and practiced rudimentary agti- 
culture. These were the Adena people, the name being derived 
from the name given to the beautiful estate on the Scioto River 
near Chillicothe, Ohio, by its owner, Thomas Worthington, govet- 
nor of Ohio, 1814-18. William C. Mills in 1902 excavated on this 
estate an earth mound built by these people, and called the cul- 
tural complex he had found there Adena. 
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These people had a highly developed, well organized society, 
capable of accomplishing large communal public works; and they 
evidently lived under a well understood, widespread, and closely 
followed system of rules, regulations, and ceremonial practices. 
This people lived practically over the entire drainage area of the 
upper Ohio Valley, and large sites are to be found in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and western Pennsylvania. 

They were the first agriculturists in this region, having introduced 
beans, squash, pumpkin, and sunflowers. There is no evidence that 
they had corn. Sunflower seed seems to have been the basis of their 
stable economy. They cultivated sunflowers, stored the seed against 
a time of need, and consumed large quantities of it. 

Adena people were the first to make grit-tempered pottery in 
prehistoric times in the Ohio Valley. They were the first to build 
large earthworks. These were of such nature that they could hardly 
have served for military purposes, which leads one to suspect they 
may have had some ceremonial significance. The extent of these 
earthworks at any site is often impressive, and is a proof of an or- 
ganized society which could produce the manpower able to do a 
huge manual task, and could also produce the drive to carry on for 
a sufficient time to complete the labor. 

That this organization of society was not something peculiar 
to a single site but was well understood and effectively adminis- 
tered throughout the whole cultural group is borne out by finding 
types of earthwork of similar size, form, and construction at many 
sites hundreds of miles distant from each other throughout the 
Adena area in the Ohio Valley. The so-called “Sacred Circle” of 
Squier and Davis is a good example of this uniformity of con- 
struction. 

The Adena people had very exact burial customs of several forms 
for the disposal of the dead. The great majority of the dead were 
cremated and the remains buried in a small, low, rectangular log 
tomb in their village. These tombs were covered by a low earth 
mound. Artifacts of rare forms and, to them, of great value 
were frequently buried with the cremated remains. Such arti- 
facts were not burned in the crematory fires, but frequently 
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were intentionally “ceremonially” broken before placement with 
the dead. A small minority of the Adena dead, a selected group— 
how selected we do not know—were reserved for inhumation ex- 
tended in the flesh, in somewhat larger log tombs, over each of 
which an earth mound was later erected. Frequently large mounds 
were the result of the successive addition of the burials in log 
tombs, each covered by a new earth fill over it. These log tomb 
burials of bodies extended in the flesh were often accompanied by 
many beautiful artifacts, showing high artistic ability. Frequently 
the whole grave was covered by red ochre. This trait Adena shared 
with the earlier Archaic peoples. 

Their dwelling houses were circular, varying in diameter from 
about thirty-five to fifty-five feet. The posts were set in the earth 
in pairs about one foot apart, the pairs being about four and a half 
feet apart. The roof was made of bark and there was a smoke pole 
for a central fire on the house floor. 

Similarly constructed houses of about sixty-five to ninety feet 
in diameter were used for community service and have been con- 
sidered townhouses. 

The fact that many characteristic Adena traits are found in 
somewhat diluted form in late Archaic suggests that early Adena 
man may have been contemporary with the late Archaic sites. 
Equally characteristic Adena traits, sometimes more highly 
specialized and showing long development, are found on sites of 
Ohio Hopewell, which suggests that late Adena may have had con- 
tact or other cultural relations with early Ohio Hopewell. 

Since most Adena people at death were cremated, there remains 
for study by the physical anthropologist only the skeletons of those 
selected individuals who for reasons unknown were entitled to, or 
who received, log tomb burials in the flesh. 

Adena skeletons from this select company show that they were 
a larger, more robust, head deforming group. Their flat back heads 
are in contrast to the Archaic dwellers on the shell mounds. This 
head deformation suggests to the physical anthropologist Central 
American influence. 

From these Adena log tomb burials, which are often covered with 
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red ochre, we learn that Adena man had considerable copper, 
although not nearly as much as was possessed by Hopewell people 
in Ohio. From this copper he made bracelets worn on the forearm, 
sometimes copper pendants, finger rings, small breast plates, copper 
“reel” shaped plates, and copper sheets cut into torms to represent 
deer antlers, probably used as parts of a headdress. Sheet mica was 
cut into crescent forms which were frequently buried with the dead, 
as well as thick uncut blocks of mica. 

Recent attempts to date Adena sites by radioactive carbon have 
not been fully satisfactory because of the poor samples of carbon 
available for use, but such results may indicate that some time prior 
to A.D. 1000, Adena’s dominance in the Ohio Valley had come 
to an end. 





THE HOPEWELL CULTURE 


by RAYMOND S. BABY 


Curator of Archaeology, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 


This prehistoric culture named by William C. Mills from the 
Hopewell mound group in Ross County, closely followed Adena in 
time; and like the Adena people, the Hopewell people lived along 
the principal streams emptying into the Ohio River Valley. Sites 
and centers of occupation of the Hopewell people are located, in 
the main, along or in the valleys of the Scioto, Little and Great 
Miamis, and Muskingum rivers and their tributaries. Most of the 
sites are over the entire southern part of the state; there are, how- 
ever, three known sites in the north and northeastern sections. 
Outside of Ohio, occupation centers and sites of this group are 
found in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and as far west as Kansas. Remains of related Hope- 
wellian people, or “cousins,” also are found in the southeastern 
United States. 

The Hopewell people, commonly referred to as the “Mound- 
builders,” constructed large and impressive geometric earthworks 
and hilltop enclosures. Geometric earthworks in the form of circles, 
squares, rectangles, and octagons are situated on the flat river 
bottoms and enclose from a few acres to over several hundred acres 
of land. The walls of the earthworks, often broken by openings, 
vary from two or three feet to ten or more feet in height, and up 
to twenty feet in width at the base. At the typical Hopewellian site 
geometric forms are found arranged in combinations, that is, circles 
and squares connected by short or long parallel walls. Located 
within and often scattered around the enclosures are small subconical 
to large ovate-shaped burial mounds. 

The Turner Group, just northeast of Cincinnati, and the Newark, 
Seip, Mound City, Marietta, and Hopewell earthworks are a few 
of the important sites of this kind in the Ohio area. 

Earth and stone walls following the natural contours of the edge 
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of nearly level, steep-sided hills and promontories characterize the 
hilltop enclosures. The largest of its kind is Fort Ancient, located 
in Warren County on a bluff overlooking the Little Miami Valley 
about seven miles east of Lebanon, Ohio. The walls of this en- 
closure, which vary in height from a few feet on the southwest side 
up to twenty-three feet on the north, are about three and one-half 
miles in length and enclose about one hundred acres. The walls 
are broken by some seventy openings. Within the enclosed area 
are a number of other features such as burial mounds of earth 
and stone, stone pavements, and crescent-shaped earthworks. Ex- 
tending from two mounds just outside of the east gateway were two 
parallel walls which were more than a quarter of a mile long. At 
their termini they joined, encircling a small mound. 

Fort Miami, Spruce Hill, and Fort Hill, all in Ohio, are other 
examples of hilltop enclosures similar to Fort Ancient. 

These extensive enclosures were sites of occupancy. Village debris, 
artifacts, pottery in the mounds, post-hole patterns of structural 
features, and refuse pits within and around the enclosures and be- 
neath mounds give ample evidence that the Hopewell people lived 
at the site of the enclosures. Certain sections were set aside for 
social, ceremonial, and burial purposes. The latter is evident by the 
presence of burial mounds erected over sacred structures or over 
“fenced” areas, in which elaborate burial practices took place. There 
are indications that a few of the geometric sites were large com- 
munity burial centers. 

Most of the dead were cremated, while more important persons 
were interred in the flesh in log tombs. Cremations were made on 
small square or rectangular crematory basins of puddled clay after 
the remains had been dismembered and partially denuded of flesh. 
Interment of the cremated remains was then made on the floor or on 
low, clay, bark-covered platforms enclosed by logs or stone. Strips 
of bark formed the roof of this small pen, or cist. 

Interments extended in the flesh were similarly made in rec- 
tangular log tombs, one to three logs high covered with poles and 
bark. The graves were often lined with sheets of mica or other 
materials. Burial offerings and personal effects such as copper 
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breastplates, bracelets, ear spools, freshwater pearls, and cut and 
decorated animal jaws and teeth usually accompanied the remains. 

While the everyday life of the Hopewell people cannot be given, 
their material life is illustrated by the variety of tools and ornaments 
associated with burials. These artifacts manifest a high degree of 
artistic skill rarely expressed by any other group of prehistoric 
peoples in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. Materials came from 
other parts of the country: copper from the Lake Superior region; 
obsidian and bear teeth from the Rocky Mountain district; marine 
shells from the Gulf of Mexico; and mica from the Carolinas. The 
Hopewell people probably secured these items by trading with 
other groups. 

Beads were the most common objects of ornamentation. They 
were usually cut from freshwater and sea shells or made from fresh- 
water pearls. Hundreds of beads were sewn in designs on blankets 
which were placed over the dead. Pearls were often added to other 
objects to render them more beautiful. Grizzly bear claws and 
canine teeth were used as necklaces. The latter were perforated and 
often set with pearls. Drilled perforations on one side and incised 
designs with a pearl inserted on the other surface suggest that some 
of them were attached to garments rather than being worn as 
necklaces. 

Another form of ornamentation was mica. Thin sheets were cut 
in a variety of geometric forms and in human, animal, and bird 
figures. These were sewn to clothing and headdresses, adding to 
the beauty. Shark, barracuda, and other animal teeth were used 
as pendants. 

Copper was common and extensively used by the Hopewell 
people. Nuggets of copper ore were beaten cold into sheets, narrow 
strips, and thin bars, from which ear ornaments, breastplates, head- 
dresses, bracelets, axes, and other tools and ornaments were manu- 
factured. Among the more popular copper ornaments were the 
“ear spools.” These resemble in size and shape a modern toy of today, 
the Yo-Yo. Occasionally one side of the spool was faced with a foil 
of silver or meteoric iron. Bast fiber cordage found between the 
discs suggests that they were suspended from the ears. 
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Spears and knives probably associated with their ceremonies 
were tipped with points and blades fashioned from obsidian lava 
glass. Some of these spearpoints were large, measuring up to 
eighteen inches in length. Utilitarian tools and weapons such as 
side and corner notched projectile points, flake and hafted scrapers, 
drills, and knife blades were chipped from multicolored Flint 
Ridge flint. 

Pottery vessels made by the Hopewell people were in the form 
of jars and bowls with rounded or flattened bottoms. The clay 
was tempered with grit, although there was some use of limestone 
and sand. Ceremonial vessels with four conical-shaped legs were 
well made and were highly decorated by incised, stamped, and im- 
pressed designs. The rims were incised with crosshatched lines 
bordered by a row of hemi-conical punctate impressions. The body 
was decorated, with stamped areas set off from the plain smooth 
area by incised lines. Utilitarian wares were plain or decorated by 
simple, allover cord-wrapped paddle impressions. 

Tobacco pipes of a platform type were carved from Ohio pipe- 
stone in the form of birds and animals and reflect the height of 
attistic attainment by the Hopewell people. The images depict 
many characteristic features of subjects portrayed, and display an 
intimate knowledge of them by the prehistoric sculptors. Among the 
outstanding examples are the squirrels shown in an upright posi- 
tion, the tail resting on the back with its tip curved outward. The 
duck hawks are shown with their notched beaks and powerful 
talons, as well as the detailed feather markings on their heads and 
wings. Anatomical details such as the parotid glands and bony 
crests of toads are depicted with fidelity. 

The Hopewell people were sedentary in nature, having per- 
manent villages in and around the enclosures. While there is little 
evidence of agriculture, it is likely that they raised corn, beans, and 
squash. Hunting, fishing, and gathering were also a part of their 
economy. Mounds, earthworks, and elaborate burial customs imply 
a large, highly developed society. Considerable use of marine shell, 


obsidian, copper, and mica is indicative of contact with other re- 
gions and peoples. 





THE LATE PREHISTORIC CULTURES OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY 


by JAMES B. GRIFFIN 
Director, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan 


After the decline of the Hopewell culture there can be. recpanized 
a period of unknown length during which relatively little cultural 
progress was made. Actually, this was a period of decline in quite 
a number of the ceremonial aspects of Indian life as it is revealed 
by materials placed with the dead and by the type and amount of 
time spent in the construction of tombs. This is the beginning of 
Late Woodland, and has been identified from one end of the Ohio 
Valley to the other. In southern Illinois the materials belonging 
to this period have been called the Lewis Focus by University of 
Chicago archaeologists. The Lewis people sometimes made their 
burials in pits, and at others, placed them under stone slabs with 
very little associated grave material. They continued to make side- 
notched and stemmed projectile points, but gradually toward the 
end of their existence, substituted a small triangular point char- 
acteristic of the Mississippi people. Their pottery is a continuation 
of the old Woodland tradition, but it is markedly thinner than 
during the preceding Hopewell period and has very little decora- 
tion. The. old Woodland subconoidal and round-based forms with 
relatively straight rims continued to be made, but toward the end 
of the period they began to take on some of the incised decorative 
techniques which were to become common in the Mississippi period. 
Also some of the vessel forms, such as plates and bowls, are common 
in Lewis. They also made a small amount of red-slipped pottery 
which is related to types in the central and lower Mississippi Valley. 

A short distance to the north of the Lewis Focus is the Carbondale 
area, where a very similar Woodland manifestation has been called 
Raymond. This, again, is a rather generalized Late Woodland group 
with very few distinctive characteristics which would serve to 
identify it. It merges indistinguishably on the north into other Late 
Woodland material. In southwestern Indiana there is a little-known 
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cultural complex, identified almost entirely on the basis of ceramic 
material to which the name Yankeetown has been given. So far, this 
is simply a distinctive style of incised and appliqué pottery which 
is found in minor percentages, probably as trade ware, in Late 
Yoodland sites in southern Illinois and as far west as Cahokia. Its 
d ‘tribution eastward along the Ohio or into northern Kentucky 
is nct KN. Own. 

In the Cincinnati area there is a cultural complex which has only 
recently been recognized as belonging in a period between Hopewell 
and the later Fort Ancient culture. The recognition of the correct 
time psition of this culture is the result of the excavations of the 
Cincinnati Museum of Natural History. These excavations were 
made on the Turpin Farm on the Little Miami River near Newtown, 
Ohio. Here were recovered both a burial and a village complex 
which clearly indicate that this Late Woodland group is closely 
connected with many of the stone slab mounds found along the Ohio 
Valley, where they were placed on top of bluffs overlooking the 
main valley or tributary streams. Since the Turpin Farm is well known 
as a Fort Ancient site, it is suggested that this complex be referred 
to as Newtown. Many of the human remains in the small stone 
mound located in the village were in a fragmented condition and 
scattered, seemingly indiscriminately, in the mound structure. There 
were also a few flexed Woodland burials and a number of clearly 
intrusive extended Fort Ancient burials. At this particular site 
there is little or no indication of a gradual development from the 
Newtown Focus into the Turpin Component of the Fort Ancient 
culture. There are, however, indications of continuity from the pre- 
ceding Hopewell period into the cultural complex of the Newtown 
Focus in such things as grooved axes, gorgets, stemmed and notched 
projectile points, notched scrapers, and beaming tools. 

Some three or four years ago excavations in Delaware County, 
Ohio, uncovered a very similar Late Woodland level heretofore 
unknown in the central Ohio area. It is quite clear then that there 
was a Woodland cultural period which succeeds Hopewell, within 
which there was a continuation of some of the Hopewellian features, 
and that this period preceded the development of Fort Ancient. 
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In northern Ohio, in the area east of Cleveland in the materia] 
classified as Whittlesey Focus, which is largely to be attributed to 
Iroquois-speaking Indians, there is Late Woodland material showing 
a decline from the Hopewellian period, but which does not yet 
indicate that the people had reached a full Iroquois development. 
This is also true of southwestern New York and northwestem 
Pennsylvania, where there can be seen a development which is com- 
parable to Early Owasco in New York, and to Uren material, the 
earliest level of Iroquoian development in southern Ontario. 

The Monongahela Woodland culture in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania is certainly in the post-Hopewell period, and comes up into 
the early historic period of around 1700. As this culture is now 
conceived, it covers too long a time span for an internally homogene- 
ous assemblage, and certainly temporal groupings will be recognized 
as the intensive work now being carried on by the Carnegie Museum 
of Pittsburgh progresses. 

In summary, it can be said that the material of the post-Hopewell 
period is just beginning to be recognized, and it will take some 
years for archaeologists in the Ohio Valley to gather sufficient data 
on sites of this period to enable us to characterize it satisfactorily 
and to work out the distinctive regional variations. 

In the Mississippi and Ohio valley areas the outstanding cul- 
tural development of the last half millenium before European 
colonization is the rise and development of the Mississippi Pattern. 
One of the most distinctive and earliest of the traits, or cultural 
characteristics, which define this period, is the appearance of the 
large pyramidal earthen mound, used as a substructure for important 
buildings of the Indian communities, and an associated plaza com- 
plex. In this plaza area were performed the important ceremonies 
at various times during the year, and such sites formed the county 
seat, so to speak, of the various Indian tribal communities. There 
was an increased emphasis upon agriculture during this period, which 
is accompanied by population increase, by a more sedentary way of 
life, and by the development of extensive ceremonialism, which 
found expression in many distinctive artifact types which have been 
adequately described and characterized in the archaeological litera 
ture on the period. 
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In the lower Ohio Valley area there are a number of outstanding 
sites which belong to the Middle Mississippi Phase of the Mis- 
sissippi Pattern. Of these, the Kincaid site of southern Illinois, 
about opposite Paducah, and the Angel site near Evansville, In- 
diana, are outstanding, because they have recently been excavated 
and because reports of this material are now available. Equally out- 
standing sites of this period are to be found in western Kentucky. 
One of the best of these sites was commercially developed and is 
now being commercially exploited. It was rather systematically 
excavated, but has been salted, and the information put out upon 
it is romanticized and, in many cases, unreliable. Many of the sites 
of this period had extensive earthen ramparts with extensive forti- 
fications, which were certainly developed for defense. These ex- 
tensive villages, in many cases, have deep refuse deposits which 
indicate occupation for a considerable period of time. The material 
in the lower Ohio Valley indicates a number of different cultural 
complexes which will eventually be segregated and their more inti- 
mate connections established. At the present time, it would seem 
that the earliest occupations of this period go back fairly far 
within the Mississippi Pattern and have connections with such 
major centers as Cahokia and the east Tennessee area. During the 
cultural climax of Middle Mississippi, these sites, such as Angel 
and Kincaid, had close connections with the Nashville area and 
with southeastern Missouri. 

In south-central Indiana, opposite Louisville, there has been re- 
ported a Middle Mississippi occupation, which, at least from the 
ceramic evidence, seems to be relatively early within that period. 
Unfortunately, until an adequate survey can be made along the 
Ohio Valley, we will not have too much idea of the sites and 
the materials representative of this period from this section of the 
valley. : 

In southeastern Indiana and southern Ohio, West Virginia, and 
northern Kentucky there has been recognized for many years a 
tather distinctive, late archaeological assemblage to which the term 
Fort Ancient was applied some forty years ago. Unfortunately, this 
was a misnomer, because the famous Fort Ancient site in Warren 
County, Ohio, is now known to have been built by the Hopewell 
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people, and was subsequently partially reoccupied by one of the 
subdivisions of the Fort Ancient culture. The Fort Ancient culture 
covers a fairly long period of time, probably some four to five 
hundred years. In its earlier phases it has contact with the Early 
Mississippi cultures in the central Mississippi Valley, and pre- 
sumably, with the area south of the Kentucky uplands. There are 
clear indications in the Fort Ancient sites, particularly those north 
of the Ohio for some seventy to one hundred miles, that the culture 
has a strong Woodland background, and presumably, is the de- 
scendant of such Late Woodland units as that at Newtown and in 
Delaware County, Ohio. Unfortunately, there is no definite evidence 
yet of the transitional steps. It is highly probable, however, that 
the Woodland part of the Fort Ancient culture indicates its local 
background and that, as the Mississippi Pattern developed to the 
south and west, ideas, and no doubt peoples as well, gradually pro- 
duced a change in the cultural orientation, which resulted in the 
Fort Ancient development. These people were strongly agricultural 
with rather sedentary villages. Along the Ohio and in northeastern 
Kentucky they had the same type of rectangular house structure 
which was common in the Mississippi Pattern. They also had oval 
and circular house plans. They built earthen mounds of pyramidal 
type, upon which they erected their important dwellings. This 
connection to the Mississippi Pattern is certainly true of the Baum 
Mound. A similar explanation is here proposed for the “fort” at 
Marietta in which the pyramidal mounds with ramps were located. 
The late eighteenth century statements in regard to Marietta refer 
specifically to shell-tempered pottery from the first terrace at the 
Marietta site. This tempering material is a very significant time 
marker, and is of considerable import in regard to the probable 
location at the mouth of the Muskingum of one of the Fort Ancient 
culture sites.1 The middle earthwork at Marietta is clearly of Hope- 





10On April 29, 1951, I visited the Campus Martius Museum of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at Marietta accompanied by W. J. Mayer-Oakes, 
James L. Swauger, Delf Norona, and E. W. Fetzer. Collections in the museum from 
the Marietta earthwork area clearly indicate considerable time depth back to the 
Early Woodland period, but the predominant material is Fort Ancient and other 
shell-tempered pottery possibly a late variant of Fort Ancient. 
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well type, while the eastern conical within the embankment is 
almost certainly Adena. 

A number of regional subdivisions of Fort Ancient have been 
recognized, one of which is located in the Cincinnati area. This 
Madisonville Focus clearly indicates its connections with both the 
Cumberland and eastern Tennessee areas. There are also some in- 
dications of cross-ties with the northern Illinois area, which will 
be presented shortly. Around Portsmouth, Ohio, there was another 
important sub-center of Fort Ancient, the Feurt Focus, which in- 
dicates its intimate connection, not only with eastern Tennessee, but 
significantly with both southwestern and northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Other centers were located up both the Big and Little 
Miami rivers, up the Scioto towards Columbus, and up the Kanawha 
and New rivers in West Virginia. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago it seemed reasonable to regard the 
Fort Ancient culture as being most closely connected on the one 
hand with Iroquoian units, and on the other hand, with a division 
called Oneota. These were then combined into what was called the 
Upper Mississippi Phase of the Mississippi Pattern. At present, I 
feel that this is not quite the best alignment, but would suggest 
rather that Fort Ancient represents a northern group marginal to, 
and a part of, the general Middle Mississippi culture development. 

Fort Ancient comes up definitely into the historic period at 
Madisonville, with a possible historic indication at a few other 
sites. Furthermore, Madisonville-like material has been found in 
sites in the Iroquois country of southern New York and lower 
Canada, which are in the early historic period. Also at the Feurt 
site, near Portsmouth, Ohio, and in other sites of what has been 
called the Feurt Focus, there are materials from western Pennsylvania 
of the late Monongahela Woodland. This latter archaeological 
division, on the basis of evidence from William Mayer-Oakes, also 
may come up into the early historic period. There are also specimens 
in Fort Ancient sites which either were derived from or very closely 
parallel to types from eastern Tennessee, which in that area come up 
into the historic period. Furthermore, there is Fort Ancient material 
which has been found at the Starved Rock sites by University of 
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Chicago expeditions, associated with the La Salle-Tonti period in 
northern Illinois. 

To the northeast of the Fort Ancient culture area, along the 
south shore of Lake Erie and northwestern Pennsylvania, there are 
sites which can be attributed to the Erie Indians, who were destroyed 
as a functioning tribal group by the Iroquois in 1653. These Erie 
Indians have left a considerable amount of material in sites which 
the archaeologists recognize as the Whittlesey Focus. This complex 
clearly indicates a connection with the basic Iroquoian pattern of 
the upper St. Lawrence, with Fort Ancient, and even with Monon- 
gahela Woodland. Indeed, some of this Whittlesey Focus material 
is recognized in eastern and southwestern Michigan, appearing in 
sites of a very late prehistoric period. 

In southwestern Pennsylvania the Monongahela Woodland aul- 
ture is one which is gradually becoming engulfed by characteristics 
of the Mississippi Pattern. The archaeological connections here 
definitely indicate that the majority of Monongahela Woodland is 
on the same general time level with Fort Ancient. As its geographical 
position would imply, it shows connections not only with the Ohio 
Valley and northwestern Pennsylvania, but also into the Virginia 
Piedmont area and into east Tennessee. It will be difficult or im- 
possible in some cases to separate clearly Fort Ancient sites and 
western Monongahela Woodland sites of the late prehistoric period. 

All of the late prehistoric entities of the Ohio Valley area are 
either regarded as a part of the Mississippi Pattern, or are closely 
connected thereto. They were semi-sedentary groups, living in vil- 
lages of from one hundred to a few thousand persons, with strong 
dependence upon agriculture, which was largely practiced by the 
women, while the males concentrated their activities upon furnishing 
game for the food supply. They were well adjusted to their environ- 
ment and had an excellent knowledge of the populations and dif- 
ferent groups throughout the eastern United States. There was a large 
series of trails in existence by which both prehistoric traders and 
warriors passed from one area to another, either for commerce or for 
excitement. There was gradually developing a series of large tribal 
entities bound together by common language and habits, which were 
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tending toward the formation of primitive states. Warfare was be- 
ginning to suggest a picture of conflict to preserve territorial pos- 
sessions and to expand territory at the expense of weaker neighbors. 
In this, the eastern United States was following a pattern long 
achieved in Middle America, where, on the late prehistoric horizon, 
the Aztecs had achieved considerable supremacy over a wide area. 
This is foreshadowed by such developments as the Creek Con- 
federacy, the Powhatan Confederacy, and that of the Iroquois. This 
evolution was ended by the intrusion of European explorers, mis- 
sionaries, and colonists into the eastern United States and the Ohio 
Valley. 

So far we have spoken in terms of prehistoric archaeological 
groups. It is clearly indicated that the distinctive ones recognized 
come up into the early historic period, by which I mean, somewhere 
between 1600 and 1700. Unfortunately, there are no good historical 
records of European explorers or missionaries visiting the Ohio 
Valley and identifying at a particular spot an Indian tribal group. 
There are references in the Jesuit Relations and early French docu- 
ments to Indian groups which were south and west of the Iroquois 
country and south and east of the Illinois area. References of this 
type appear mainly to refer to various bands of the Shawnee. There 
is an inadequate reference to a possible Siouan group in the head- 
waters of the New River. There is also a reference to the Akansea 
or Quapaw as having been located in the area of the lower Ohio, at 
that time referred to as the Wabash. In northeastern Ohio and 
southwestern New York were the Erie and the Wenro, Iroquoian- 
speaking groups, who were removed from the area by the Five 
Nations. Presumably in southwestern Pennsylvania was the group 
called the Black Minquas, whose exact tribal and linguistic affilia- 
tions are not clearly known. Another group to which references 
have been made in the central Ohio Valley is the Mosopelea. Recent 
historical research on this group rather clearly indicates that the loca- 
tion of the Mosopelea in central Ohio is an error, that actually they 
belonged somewhere in the area of Memphis. They were never lo- 
cated in the Ohio Valley at all. There are a number of other names 
which are located on early maps of the Ohio Valley, but about which 
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little or nothing can be done as to their tribal identification, let 
alone the particular site which such unidentified groups may have 
occupied. 

The most logical occupants of the Ohio Valley, or a fair portion 
of it, were the various bands of the Shawnee. They were the object 
of considerable aggression by the western Iroquois, who went into 
the Ohio Valley and brought back Shawnee prisoners. It is sig. 
nificant in this regard that the type of material from the Ohio 
Valley to be found on these western Iroquois sites of the historic 
period is material which is clearly Fort Ancient in type. Another 
identification of this nature which has recently been excavated is 
from Fort St. Louis at Starved Rock in northern Illinois. Here 
material clearly of Fort Ancient type in association with material of 
Kaskaskia Indians of the 1680 period has been found in the ex- 
cavations by archaeologists from the University of Chicago. It is 
known that at Fort St. Louis there were Shawnee groups brought in 
from the Ohio Valley by La Salle, and the only material of Ohio 
Valley type found in the rather extensive excavations there turns 
out to be Fort Ancient. 

The Shawnee have long been regarded by ethnologists as the 
most southern of the central Algonquian groups, and in a recent 
extensive study by Dr. Erminie Voegelin it is clearly indicated by an 
analysis of the burial customs of the Shawnee and contiguous groups 
that they had a basic northern Woodland background with strong 
influence from the Southeast. This, of course, is the picture pre- 
sented by the archaeological evidence, which, coupled with the his- 
torical records indicating the presence of the Shawnee in the Ohio 
Valley at this period, plus the distribution of archaeological material 
of Fort Ancient type in areas where the Shawnee are known to have 
been located outside their range, presents the most conclusive 
evidence that we have at the present time for a possible tribal 
affiliation of the majority of the Fort Ancient culture. 

If the Quapaw were in the lower Ohio Valley, one of the most 
likely sites for their occupation is the Murphy site in Posey County, 
Indiana. This material seems to be quite closely connected with the 
archaeological complexes in western Kentucky and southeast Mis- 
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souri. The Angel site and Kincaid may well represent an area which 
some of the Muskoghean people had occupied and who were then 
attracted into the Tennessee Valley in the late historic period. Up 
the Wabash, around Merom, there is a distinctive late Middle Mis- 
sissippi complex which can be most closely connected culturally 
with the Spoon River Focus of central Illinois. It is not unlikely 
that this somewhat northern variant of Ohio Valley Mississippi 
peoples may belong to the southern members of the Miami. In 
the area around Indianapolis there is a very interesting mixture of 
the late period which has Fort Ancient, Late Woodland, and Fisher 
Focus material from northern Illinois, which suggests a meeting of 
late central Algonquian groups in this central Indiana area. 

During the period from 1680 to shortly after 1700 the Ohio 
Valley seems to have been essentially a no-man’s land, a sort of 
buffer zone, between the growing Iroquois strength in the upper 
reaches of the Ohio Valley and the Cherokee-Muskoghean groups in 
the Tennessee Valley. This vacuum was refilled by Shawnee groups 
coming back into what I believe was essentially their old homeland. 
By the time of their reappearance, however, they had been in as- 
sociation with Europeans for some fifty years and had acquired quite 
a good number of European cultural traits and associated habits. 
While they maintained some degree of tribal integrity and their own 
cultural patterns, they had very definitely been influenced by many 
of the worst features of European society, and they were placed in 
a position of economic dependence upon traders and were harrassed 
by military groups. Unable to combine effectively with each other 
into strong, persistent, organized resistance to European aggression, 
the Indians and their culture gradually went downhill to the point 
where effective resistance was impossible and their pride and faith 
in their own way of life was effectively destroyed. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 

Two important manuscript collections, the Jacob H. Schiff Papers and 
the Felix M. Warburg Papers, have been acquired recently by the archives. 
In addition to numerous other documents and manuscript collections, the 
minute and record books of thirty-one Jewish congregations were added 
during 1951 to bring the total to over five hundred volumes, the largest 
collection of this type extant. Both photostat and microfilm service are 
available to all students of American Jewry. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Philadelphia has recently published 
Early American Jewry, Volume I, by Dr. Jacob R. Marcus. 


ASHTABULA COUNTY HIsTorRIcAL Society, Ashtabula 
Walter Beckwith, President 

The annual dinner of the society was held Wednesday, January 30, at 
Hotel Ashtabula. John Talcott of Jefferson, Ohio, gave an address on 
“Historical Points of Ashtabula County.” 

Officers for the current year are Walter Beckwith, president; Ethel 
MacDowell, vice president; and Henrietta McKinsey, secretary-treasurer. 

The vice president, Miss MacDowell, maintains an Ohio and local 
history room in the Ashtabula Public Library, of which she is the librarian. 
The secretary, Miss McKinsey, is compiling the genealogies of her parents’ 
families, who were early settlers in Ashtabula County. 


BROWN COUNTY HisToricat Socigty, Ripley 
Lawrence Downing, President 

Officers elected at a recent meeting of the society are as follows: Lawrence 
Downing, president; Mrs. Hugh Gooding, first vice president; Miss Florence 
Baird, second vice president; Mrs. Leslie Baird, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Harold Paeltz, corresponding secretary; and J. N. Stivers, treasurer. The 
directors are H. H. Eveslage, E. L. Campbell, T. W. Drake, Isabelle 
McCorry, and Lance Mann. 
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BUTLER COUNTY HisToRIcAL Society, Hamilton 
Paul Benninghofen, President 

The society is furnishing its museum and acquiring additional pictures, 
books, and papers pertaining to the history of Butler County. 

The board of trustees recently bestowed upon Mrs. Karl (Alta Harvey) 
Heiser an honorary membership. New trustees are Russell Roll, Charles 
Brennan, and Mrs. Esther R. Benzing. 

Present officers are: president, Paul Benninghofen; vice president, Edward 
McDaniel; treasurer, Fred Hammerle; and secretary, Otto Kersteiner. 


CosHOCTON COUNTY HIsToORICAL SociETy, Coshocton 
Harry A. Canton, President 

Plans to restore the Old Stone Fort on the farm of Manches Atkinson 
near Orange are under consideration by the society. The proposal was made 
at a meeting on January 2 to make the restoration of the fort the major 
project of the society during 1952. Henry Hackenbracht discussed the 
vatious theories as to the origin of the fort and the possibilities of its 
restoration. 


Harry A. Canton is president of the society; Russell Geese, secretary; 
and Anna McCabe, treasurer. 


CRESTLINE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Crestline 
Emest G. Hesser, President 

Robert C. Wheeler, administrative assistant of the Ohio Sesquicentennial 
Commission, was the guest speaker at the meeting of the society on January 
15. He spoke on ‘Historic Ohio and Plans for the Ohio Sesquicentennial.” 
On February 19, J. B. McCarter, treasurer of the society, spoke on “Historic 
Spots That I Have Visited.” The guest speaker for the March meeting 
was Paul H. Hughes, Shawnee High School, Lima, Ohio, whose subject 
was “The Removal of the Shawnee Indians from Ohio.” 

The society is active in the planning and organizing of Crawford County 
for the Ohio Sesquicentennial observance in 1953. 

Mrs. Dick Cook of Shelby, Ohio, has presented the Crestline Museum 
a memorial gift of sixty items in memory of her husband, the late Dick 
Cook. One item of especial interest is a Revolutionary War drum which 
was used at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Emest G. Hesser spoke before the Galion, Ohio, Chapter, Daughters 


of the American Revolution on “The Life and Times of Colonel William 
Crawford.” 
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DELAWARE COUNTY HistoricaL Socizty, Delaware 
Thomas D. Graham, President 

A paper, ‘‘The Story of Adam Poe,” was presented by Thomas D. Graham 
at the January meeting of the society. Poe was a pioneer Methodist preacher 
who was instrumental in the founding of Ohio Wesleyan University. At 
a meeting on February 25, Mrs. Carl Johnson read a paper on Mary 
Monnett, an early Ohio Wesleyan University student and the donor of 
funds for Monnett Hall. 

The outstanding project of the society for 1952 is identifying, locating, 
and taking a census of the burials in some seventy-five cemeteries in 
Delaware County. 

Officers for the current year are: president, Thomas D. Graham; vice 
president, Robert B. Powers; recording secretary, Mrs. W. F. Hahnert; 
corresponding secretary, Dr. M. S. Cherrington; treasurer, Bernard Hatten; 
trustees, Mrs. W. S. Cole, Howard Cowgill, Wyford Jones, and George 
Pugh. 


FEDERATION OF OHIO HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, Temporary Chairman 

Permanent members of the association are to be elected at a meeting 
in connection with the meeting of county historical societies at the annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society on April 4. 
The time of the meeting will be announced in the program of the state 
society. 

It is urged that anyone having suggestions for the agenda of the meeting 
send them to the temporary secretary, Daniel F. Prugh, Columbus Public 
Library, Columbus, Ohio. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HIsToRICAL SocIETy, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

The society’s first seminar of the season was held at the Ohio State Museum, 
January 11, when David E. Morgan of Columbus presented a talk on “The 
Origin of the Columbus Welsh.” At the regular monthly meeting of the 
society on January 25, a talk on “Early Earthworks and Artifacts of 
Franklin County” was given by Gilbert Dodds. 

Major projects for the society which have been considered at recent 
meetings of the board of trustees are a permanent home for the society, 
participation in the Ohio Sesquicentennial, and a membership campaign. 
It was decided to publish two instead of four bulletins during the summer 
months, beginning in 1952. 
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GaTES MILLs HistoricAL Society, Gates Mills 
Tinkham Veale II, President 

Articles dealing with the history of Gates Mills and vicinity are published 
weekly in the Chagrin Falls Exponent. The articles are written by Alfred 
Mewett, secretary of the society. 


Hancock CouNTy Historicat Society, Findlay 
W. Albert Hogle, President 

Plans with regard to the newly organized Hancock County Historical 
Society are developing steadily and the indications point to an active and 
alert organization which will fill a long-felt need in the community. Initial 
steps were taken last fall when the society was incorporated as a nonprofit 
association. Officers have now been elected as follows: president, W. Albert 
Hogle; vice president, Dr. Tennyson Guyer; secretary, William D. 
Humphrey; treasurer, Judge Chester Pendelton. 

A constitution and suitable bylaws have been adopted. The objective 
of the society is defined as follows: “The purpose or purposes of said 
society shall be to increase and diffuse knowledge and the appreciation 
of said county’s history, art, and science, to encourage research into its 
past history, to provide suitable markers for its historic locations and to 
collect and preserve all suitable material having to do with the early 
development of the community.” Under the terms of the constitution, pro- 
vision is made for charter, life, active, and honorary members. The con- 
stitution provides for the election of a board of twelve trustees to manage 
the business and property of the society. The officers constitute an executive 
committee. An annual meeting of all members will be held on the third 
Wednesday of each September. Members of the board of trustees will be 
elected at this meeting. 

Committees are now being appointed by President Hogle to handle 
vatious phases of the society’s program. These deal with membership, 
publicity and promotion, and the like. 

The society expects to collect all- pertinent data with regard to the 
historical background of the county for preservation. A start already has 
been made in this direction under the leadership of President Hogle, who 
has been in Washington looking up matters dealing with the passage of 
General Hull’s army through the county in 1812. He has obtained much 
Valuable material in this connection. 

Opportunity will be afforded all citizens to become members of the 
‘aciety. The membership rolls will be opened a little later on as plans develop. 
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HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

The director of research spoke before the Joshua Giddings Chapter of 
the Daughters of 1812 in Fremont on Saturday, January 12, 1952, on the 
subject, “Some Rewards of Research.” He also addressed the Bellevue 
Business and Professional Women’s Club at a dinner on February 14, on 
“Education and American History—An Incident from the Past.” 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

The present officers of the society are Chalmers Hadley, president; John 
J. Rowe, Lucien Wulsin, and Lee Shepard, vice presidents; Joseph C. Dins- 
more, recording secretary; Cornelius J. Hauck, corresponding secretary; 
Lawrence C. Bucher, treasurer; and Virginius C. Hall, director. Curators 
are Mrs. William T. Buckner, William T. Earls, Herbert F. Koch, Mrs. 
John H. Skavlem, and Mrs. Russell Wilson; curators emeritus, Harry F. 
Woods, Beverley W. Bond, Jr., Robert L. Black, and Joseph S. Graydon. 

“Doctors and Drugs in Historic Cincinnati” is the title of the spring 
exhibit of the society to be opened for members the evening of April 18 
at the Taft Museum. This will be the first of the celebrations to be given 
in honor of Dr. Daniel Drake, who died one hundred years ago. The exhibit 
will continue through May 30. Dr. David A. Tucker, Jr., will be the speaker 
at the opening of the exhibit. He represents the Academy of Medicine of 
Cincinnati and the College of Medicine of the University of Cincinnati. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 

Judge Lehr Fess was reelected president of the society at its thirty-fourth 
annual meeting on January 18. Other officers reelected were Paul Block, 
Jr., vice president; Carl B. Spitzer, secretary-treasurer; Harvey S. Ford, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Max Shepherst, librarian; and Dr. Randolph 
C. Downes, executive director. Trustees elected were Edmund T. Collins, 
Mark N. Mennel, H. W. Nelles, Mr. Spitzer, and Rev. John J. Vogel, al 
of Toledo, and Ralph W. Peters, Defiance. 

Dr. Downes was the author of the narrative for a moving picture, “The 
Historic Maumee Valley,” which was presented at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Historical and Ancestral Societies on January 17. 
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KNox COUNTY HIsToRICAL SociETy, Mt. Vernon 
Carl L. VanVoorhis, President 

The society is considering plans for a commemorative plate for Daniel 
Decatur Emmett and for special displays in connection with the Ohio 
Sesquicentennial celebration. 


LisBON HisTORICAL Society, Lisbon 
George L. Lafferty, President 
A committee composed of G. C. Rauch, L. S. Firestone, and Seward 


Harris is planning the sesquicentennial of the village of Lisbon, which 
coincides with that of the state of Ohio. 


LorAIN CouNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

James B. Thomas spoke at the January meeting of the society on ‘Early 
Lorain County Newspapers,” and in February Jay Weller gave a talk on 
“Abe Lincoln and His Contemporaries.’’ The March meeting on the 17th 
was a celebration of the 135th anniversary of the founding of Elyria. 


MEIGS COUNTY PIONEER SOCIETY, Pomeroy 
A. V. Howell, President 

At the annual meeting in August 1951, A. V. Howell was elected 
president to succeed J. H. Grate. Mr. Howell is doing research work on 
the settlement and development of Meigs County. 


OrrawA CouNTy HisTorRICAL Museu, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 

The twentieth annual report of the curator, presented to the city council 
of Port Clinton on February 12, showed a total of 1,224 visitors at the 
museum during the past year. Seventeen states including Ohio were repre- 
sented. Special groups visiting by appointment included the Cub Scouts 
from Lakeside and Danbury Township and the fourth grade pupils from 
the Port Clinton school. The total number of contributions of all types 
for the year was 141. 

The curator also reported an increased number of requests for historical 
data relating to Ottawa County. 


PortaGE CouNTY HisTorIcAL Society, Ravenna 
M. Herbert Heighton, President 


At the January 25 meeting of the society the following officers were 
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selected for the year 1952: M. Herbert Heighton, president; Mrs. J. R. 
Turner, executive secretary; Mrs. Iva B. Seymour, recording secretary; 
Margaret Getz, treasurer; J. B. Holm, historian; and Cyrus T. Plough, 
curator. Judge Albert L. Caris and Dr. A. Sellew Roberts were reelected 
trustees for three year terms; Mr. Frank Barber was elected trustee to 
replace Hugo Bietz. 

Dudley Weaver, chairman of research, is making maps of the old canal 
system in Ohio, and Miss Orral Frank is working on old cemetery records 
and historical homes. 

The society is starting some repair work on the property given as a 
museum by Mr. and Mrs. John Lowrie of Ravenna. It is located on the 
corner of Main and Clinton streets, Ravenna. 

Under the chairmanship of Miss Merrible Myers the membership list 
has grown to 785; the goal is 1,000 members before our first anniversary. 


SHAKER HIsTORICAL Society, Cleveland 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 

The members of the society were entertained at the Shaker Public Library 
on February 24. Mrs. Hazel S. Phillips, curator of the Glendower State 
Memorial, Lebanon, spoke on the “Shakers of Ohio.” 

The society recently published a fourteen-page mimeographed booklet, 
God’s Gentlemen, by Taylor Hampton. It recounts the work of O. P. and 
M. J. Van Sweringen in developing Shaker Heights. 

Mrs. Harry D. Piercy has recently given nine reviews of her book, The 
Valley of God’s Pleasure, published last year. 


SHELBY COUNTY Historical Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 

A committee consisting of Mrs. Maude Carey, L. U. Hill, and A. F. 
Moon has been appointed to write a series of articles on the early history 
of Shelby County for publication in the local newspapers. 


STARK COUNTY HIsToRICAL SociETy, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

The annual dinner meeting of the society was held January 24 at the 
American Legion Hall, with an attendance of 150. The speaker was Prof. 
H. L. Ridenour, professor of English at Baldwin-Wallace College, who 
spoke on “Traditional Songs and Ballads of Ohio,” accompanying the 
lecture by singing the songs and ballads described. Prof. Ridenour is 
president of the Ohio Folklore Society. 
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The board of trustees and the Stark County commissioners have approved 
the publication in 1952 of the third volume of The Stark County Story, 
which will cover the period 1901 to 1917, between the death of President 
McKinley and the beginning of World War I. This was a period of 
phenomenal industrial growth in Stark County, and the title of this volume 
will probably be “Industry Comes of Age.” E. T. Heald will edit this 
as he has the two previous volumes. The book will consist of approxi- 
mately eighty broadcasts over WHBC, with bibliography, index, and 
editorial notes. 

At the meeting of the directors of the society on February 15 all officers 
of the society were reelected. They are: Donald K. Merwin, president; 
Mts. Melvin VanWinkle, vice president; E. T. Heald, secretary-treasurer; 
and Mrs. Helen Pratt, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Stow HIsTORICAL SOCIETy, Stow 
Arthur G. Moore, President 


At the last election the following officers were named for the current 
year: Arthur G. Moore, president; Frank Bienz, vice president; and Mrs. 
Walter E. Sanders, secretary-treasurer. 


SumMMir CouNTYy Historica Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


“A Kodachrome Tour of Europe,” a program of beautiful color pictures 
was presented by Walter Keith at the annual meeting of the society, Thursday 
evening, January 17. Charles A. Pfahl showed color pictures made on a 
tecent trip through the West at the February meeting. 

The society announces that it now has 150 life members. A list of their 
names is being published in current issues of the Bulletin. 


UpPER OHIO VALLEY HisTorIcat Society, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Virginia Ebeling, President 
W. M. Westwood, 2217 Vance Avenue, Wheeling, was appointed 


sectetary-treasurer on January 16, 1952, to fill the unexpired term of 
John A. Moore, who died December 25, 1951. 


WarkEN County HistoricaL Society, Lebanon 
Mrs. Edward Herrick, President 

The annual meeting of the society was held the last week of December 
1951. Mrs. Edward F. Herrick was elected president to succeed Harry C. 
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Schwartz, who has held the office for the past two years. Other officers 
elected include William Mason Phillips, vice president; Lena Iorns, 
treasurer; and Mary Lincoln, secretary. 

The society is carrying out a program of microfilming The Western Star 
and other early Warren County newspapers, dating from 1807. 


WESTERN RESERVE HisToRICAL SOcIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

The subjects of some recent exhibits were: sandwich glass, lustre ware, the 
centennial of Moby Dick, souvenir china, and photography. The latter 
exhibit included cameras from the Eastman collection, viewing devices, early 
advertisements, examples of color prints, and a selection of black and 
white prints featuring Ohio from local camera clubs. Three programs of 
selected color slides with technical comment and a talk by a leading news 
photographer were given. 

At the annual meeting, January 25, 1952, the following officers were 
reelected for the coming year: president, Laurence H. Norton; vice presi- 
dent, Herman L. Vail; secretary, Russell H. Anderson; treasurer, Henry S. 
Sherman; and assistant treasurer, James F. Cotesworth. 

The society has received a portable microfilm camera, the gift of G. 
Garretson Wade. Tentative plans include microfilming some of the manu- 
scripts in the library and certain collections outside. Also added was a 
legal size ‘‘Contoura” photocopying unit. 

Among recent accessions were four boxes of additional materials from 
the family of Myron T. Herrick. 


About Historians 


Robert W. Tyman, assistant professor of history at Bowling Green 
State University, is the author of a 125,000 word manuscript, The History 
of Marshall Field & Co., 1865-1906, which will be published by the 
American Historical Association. His work was awarded the only honorable 
mention given in the sixth annual competition for the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fellowship of the association. 





Herbert W. Dowd has resigned his position in the department of 
history at Case Institute of Technology to accept employment in the 
department of state. His courses at Case are being taught during the second 
semester by Robert Shackleton and Themistocles Rodis. 
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Stanton Ling Davis, associate professor of history at Case, is the technical 
director of a study tour to western Europe offered during July and August 
this year by the department of political science of Syracuse University. 
Marguerite J. Fisher, associate professor of political science at the univer- 
sity, is the academic director of the study tour. Two courses are being 
offered, Recent Political Theory and Contemporary Problems of Political 
Thought. Both are three-hour courses, making it possible for qualified 
students to earn six credit hours toward a degree at Syracuse or for transfer 
to another university. The study tour has been approved for in-service 
credit for teachers and is open also to auditors not wishing academic 


credit. The arrangements for the tour are being made by Study Abroad, 
Inc., New York City. 





O. J. Fredriksen has resigned from the department of history at Miami 
University. Dr. Fredriksen is now with the American Forces of Occupation 
in Germany, where he is chief of the division of historical intelligence. 
He has been replaced at Miami by André de Saint Rat. 





Henry H. Simms of the department of history at Ohio State University 
will teach during the summer session at the University of Southern California. 


Harold J. Grimm has been elected a fellow of the Royal History Society 
of Great Britain. 





Harold Fortney has been added to the staff of the history department at 
Otterbein College, and Harrold Hancock has been granted a part time 
leave to study at Ohio State University. 





Howard D. Kramer, assistant professor of history at Western Reserve 
University, has been notified by the state department of his selection for a 
Fulbright teaching grant in India for 1952-53. 

The American History Book Club has just announced that it has selected 
8 its Book of the Month for June 1952 Society and Thought in Modern 
America (Longmans, Green, 1952) by Harvey Wish. Volume One (Society 
ad Thought in Early America) was the Book of the Month selection of 
the History Book Club for October 1950. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Nursing in Ohio: A History. By James H. Rodabaugh and Mary Jane 
Rodabaugh. (Columbus, The Ohio State Nurses’ Association, 1951. xiv+ 
273p., illustrations, appendices, source notes, and index. $4.00.) 


Ohio for many years has shown unusual interest in the history of medicine. 
Stimulated by the eager enthusiasm of Dr. Jonathan Forman, a group of 
researchers has met annually for more than a decade to add immeasurably 
to the knowledge of nineteenth-century science in the Middle West. A 
steadily growing list of papers, monographs, and books by physicians, 
historians, and laymen testifies to the energy and careful scholarship of 
individuals who believe that the full and complete history of a culture is 
incomplete without reference to health and disease. Both the Ohio State 
Medical Journal and the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 
have supported research by devoting generous space to articles exploring 
fascinating facets of medical history. 

Now, with the publication of a history of nursing, two Ohioans con- 
tinue the tradition and make a distinguished contribution to an historical 
literature dealing with disease and the care of the sick. In a very teal 
sense, Nursing in Ohio is a pioneering effort, for as yet no other state has 
published a full-length, documented story of the nurse and her function 
in society. 

The Rodabaughs swiftly and expertly sketch the story of frontier ills 
and treatments, describe various schools of medical practice, characterize 
outstanding physicians, and trace the rise of hospitals. They devote three 
chapters to the beginnings and early development of nursing, showing how 
Catholic nursing orders were among the first to care for the sick, how 
Protestant nurses from Germany, Norway, and Sweden began work about 
1836, and how the Civil War emphasized the need for nurses. The post- 
war period, of course, witnessed the slow rise of the modern hospital and 
of the trained nurse. With deftness and objectivity, the authors trace 
training programs in Ohio from the days of “practical” instruction to the 
time when a variety of subjects was taught the student nurse. In 1915 
minimum standards for schools of nursing were established, although not 
without opposition. From then until 1951, other acts provided additional 
legal helps and standards. 

The mighty social and economic changes that so radically altered 
American life after the first World War (two chapters tell the story of the 
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service nurse in World Wars I and II) obviously influenced the nurse’s 
position in Buckeye society. The period from 1900 to 1920, the authors 
point out, was a boom time for hospital training schools. Not only were 
more nurses needed, but new types of nursing services were being de- 
veloped—in public health, administrative work, industry, schools, and in 
specializations such as the nursing of children and tuberculosis nursing. 
The hospital could not begin to train girls for these increased demands. 
Instruction, therefore, moved from hospital wards to university classrooms. 
The University of Cincinnati led the way in 1916 when it established a 
three-year course in nursing and later added a five-year combined academic 
and professional course. A variety of other agencies, including a grading 
committee, made strenuous effort to improve nursing education. 

Despite the best endeavors of agencies and individuals, the Rodabaughs 
say that the nurse’s lot has not always been happy or prosperous. Hospital 
nursing all too frequently robbed the nurse of her dignity, paid her a 
miserably small salary, provided her with inadequate room and board, and 
promised her no future security. Hospitals have so exploited student nurses 
as to reduce the number of graduates. Nursing has not been made as at- 
tractive as it should be. The result is a decline in morale and poor nursing 
service. It is stated bluntly that nurses, in general, work to make money 
and that the humanitarian spirit which once dominated the profession 
“seems to be wilting.” 

Looking into the future, the authors suggest with caution that nursing 
may so develop as to exist on three levels: ‘‘subsidiary” workers to replace 
in part the three-year diploma nurse; the bedside nurse, who has received 
three years of basic training in a hospital; and the specialized nurse, who 
has been graduated from a university program. The hospital school of 
nursing is becoming outmoded, the Rodabaughs repeat, because it lacks 
both facilities and faculty. The volume closes with the thought that a 
nationalized health program might result in better salaries and more 
security for the nurse. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rodabaugh are to be congratulated not only because they 
have written a competent and informative history of nursing in Ohio, but 
also because they, in a very real sense, have provided a model that other 
states could well follow. And the Ohio State Nurses’ Association deserves 
praise for its vision in recognizing the value of such a history and for 
supporting the writing of it with loyalty and financial aid. Once again, 
Ohio can be proud of its medical historians. 


University of Minnesota PHILip D. JORDAN 
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Handbook of Denominations in the United States. By Frank S. Mead. (New 
York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 207p. $2.75.) 


The most comprehensive and reliable source of information on the 
250 and more denominations, Christian and others, in the United States 
is the Survey of Religious Bodies which the United States Bureau of the 
Census used to publish every ten years. Unfortunately, the census of 1946 
was not completed. The last issue of the Survey appeared in 1941 and pre- 
sents the status of 1936; a new one cannot be expected before 1960 or 
thereabouts, depending on whether congress will appropriate funds for an 
ecclesiastical census in 1956. Although the historical and descriptive parts 
of the 1941 edition retain their high permanent value, its statistical figures 
are already out of date. The current church publications which give up- 
to-date statistics are not easily accessible everywhere. Thus Mr. Mead’s 
brief Handbook, which gives the state of things as of 1951, will be welcome 
as a practical instrument, a kind of first aid on the minister's, teacher's, or 
editor’s desk. It is unpretentious and frankly compilatory in character. 
It contains factual information only and principally excludes value judg- 
ment. Basically it is an extract from the census, supplemented by con- 
sultation of such recent studies as Clark’s Small Sects, Sperty’s Religion 
in America, and Braden’s These Also Believe, and of communications of 
the church bodies themselves. New material, not presented in the census 
of 1936, is added here and there, as for instance the chapter on Jehovah's 
Witnesses (pp. 100-102). The arrangement—roughly alphabetical, with 
the subdivisions of the larger groups as Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans 
kept together in blocks—is about the same as in the census. The most recent 
statistics on church membership are tabulated (p. 185 et seq.). 

Mistakes are almost unavoidable in a work of this character. There are 
not too many in this book. The legendary tale of St. Vladimir's conversion 
(p. 80) should not be offered as history. On page 72 the Gothic invasion 
of Italy in the fifth century and the Lombard attacks of the eighth are 
telescoped into one event; on the same page the famous difference between 
Greek and Latin doctrine on the proceeding of the Holy Spirit is mis- 
represented. A misprint (‘“‘mortality” instead of “immortality” makes 
‘Adventist doctrine incomprehensible (p. 18). In the survey of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Richard Moore of Virginia is con- 
fused with Benjamin Moore of New York; and the general tendency of this 
church towards splitting larger dioceses into smaller ones (for example, 
division of the old diocese of Ohio into the two of Ohio and Souther 
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Ohio, 1874) is turned into its contrary (p. 159). The Great Revival of 
1801 in Kentucky should retain its traditional name and not be confused 
in name with the Great Awakening of the 1730’s and 40’s (p. 67). An 
overdose of conciseness seems to transform Oliver Cromwell into a Pres- 
byterian (p. 148). Such things can easily be corrected in the second edition 
which the author is planning. 

Mr. Mead’s book of course does not aim at replacing the census, which 
for any kind of thorough study will remain indispensable. 

A special vote of thanks is in order for several precious Americana. The 
reader will appreciate the information about an “Automatic Correspondence 
School” run by a denomination which offers courses in “evangelology, 
deaconology, missionology, pastorology and laymanology,” of which the 
last, I think, deserves the prize. 


Kenyon College RICHARD G. SALOMON 


The Papers of Henry Bouquet. Edited by S. K. Stevens, Donald H. Kent, 
and Autumn L. Leonard. Volume II, The Forbes Expedition. (Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1951. xxxiii+-704p., illustrations, maps, bibliography, and index. 
$7.00.) 


In the series of wars which finally culminated in the Treaty of Paris of 
1763 the French and the British bitterly contested for the control of colonial 
empire. The last of these struggles, the so-called French and Indian War, 
broke the backbone of New France and ended French claims to the St. 
lawrence and Mississippi valleys and the intermediate Great Lakes area. 
One of the most important places in the chain of posts and forts the French 
attempted to maintain between the St. Lawrence and Mississippi watersheds 
was at the forks of the Ohio River, present-day Pittsburgh. 

It was a relatively simple matter for the French to expel the weak 
English settlement from the unfinished post at the forks in the spring 
of 1754. The fort was then completed, further strengthened, and christened 
Fort Duquesne. This and other efforts gave virtual control of the Ohio 
Valley to the French. Since it was anticipated that English efforts would 
be directed to an attempt to oust them, Duquesne was made as strong as 
available resources would permit. The English realized the seriousness of 
the matter from their standpoint and concluded that a comparatively strong 
and well-trained force would be necessary to dislodge this French garrison 
from its location at the junction of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers. 
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The ill-fated Braddock expedition of 1755 further enhanced French control 
of the Ohio Valley. 

With the formal declaration of war between France and England on 
May 18, 1756, Fort Duquesne became the center of the activities of the 
former among the Indians, and of raids with them on the Virginia and 
Pennsylvania frontiers. The issues involved in the area of the valley of the 
Ohio received considerable attention and became the object of grave concern 
in Britain. After the cabinet reorganization of 1757 in which William Pitt 
was given full control in military and foreign affairs, there was planned a 
determined expedition to oust the French. Brigadier General John Forbes 
was ordered to America to drive the enemy from the western Pennsylvania 
area. Colonel Henry Bouquet was his second in command on this ex- 
pedition in 1758. Because of the illness of the general, Bouquet’s position, 
role, and responsibility as to the success and outcome of the venture became 
extremely important. 

The present volume is concerned with that portion of the Forbes ex- 
pedition which led to the capture of Fort Duquesne from the French. 
Supply problems, the establishment of communication facilities, road build- 
ing, the construction of forts and posts, and all the other aspects of the 
progress of a military expedition into the American frontier are presented 
by the principals themselves. Taking actual possession of Duquesne, how- 
ever, was anticlimactic, for, as Bouquet recorded in letters to friends, “we 
... attived here to day [November 25] in expectation to meet the Ennemy: 
but to our great Surprise . . . found the Fort in Flames, and abandonned,” 
because “the French [had been] seized with a panic at our approach” 
(pp. 608, 609). The story is told in the several hundred letters, memoranda, 
petitions, speeches, journals, reports, and other miscellaneous documents, 
as well as Bouquet’s orderly book covering a substantial part of the ex- 
pedition, assembled by the editors from repositories and collections in the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 

A number of features add to the value and usefulness of this work. The 
manuscripts are listed chronologically with names and places of each in- 
cluded. The papers for each month are prefaced with a chronicle of events. 
Documents in French and German are followed immediately by trans- 
lations. In cases of missing manuscripts a carefully calendared statement 
as to contents and identity is made wherever possible. These are in addi- 
tion to the usual editorial features found in such works. 

This, although Volume II, is the first to be published. Volume I, to con- 
tain Bouquet’s earlier papers, has been postponed pending the hoped-for 
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discovery of many missing items. High standards for it have been set by. 
the editors in the present volume. 


Ohio State University DwiGHT L. SMITH 


Old Indiana and the New World: Address at the Opening of the Library 
of Congress Exhibition Commemorating the Territory of Indiana, Novem- 


ber 30, 1950. By Elmer Davis. (Washington, The Library of Congress, 
1951. 14p. $2.25.) 


For several years the Library of Congress has performed a commendable 
service by installing fine exhibitions ‘commemorating significant anniver- 
saries in the histories of the 48 United States.” Florida, Texas, Tennessee, 
lowa, Utah, Georgia, Wisconsin, Oregon, Minnesota, California, and the 
District of Columbia had been honored by exhibitions up to November 30, 
1950, when the display commemorating the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
vetsary Of the establishment of the Territory of Indiana was opened. 

Mr. Elmer Davis, noted author and radio commentator and a native of 
Aurora, Indiana, gave the address at the opening of the Indiana exhibition. 
His talk was a brief review of the Hoosier culture. 

In the earliest days the “flavor of life’ of Indiana was that of the tri- 
state region that centered in Cincinnati. “The river counties set the Hoosier 
literary tradition,” Mr. Davis points out. As people moved into the rich flat 
lands of up-state Indiana and transportation facilities united the population, 
the state’s cultural atmosphere changed. It was characterized by “a centripetal, 
introspective culture; pretty well satisfied with itself . . .; a world with no 
aspiration to the loftier heights, but which also, in those days, managed to 
avoid the depths as well.” 

The stereotyped Hoosier of the flat lands, however, has proved inadequate 
in the urban-industrial transformation of the state since 1900. “The old 
tight, introspective, self-satisfied Hoosier culture . . . which cultivated, about 
as well as any society has ever cultivated it, the doctrine of moderation in 
all things, of the golden mean—that is gone. It had no answer to the 
problems of a new age.” 

Mr. Davis’ analysis of the Hoosier and his culture is applicable in general 
to the Middle West. Midwesterners—all—began on a virgin frontier. They 
not only won their living from the soil, but they worked the natural re- 
sources into abundant salable surpluses which brought phenomenal pros- 
perity. No wonder the midwesterners were self-satisfied and self-confident! 
At the same time their concentration on economic production allowed little 
time for cultivating the mind, for accumulating a knowledge of human re- 
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lations, or for studying and enjoying the arts. Perhaps it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the midwesterners of today, still limited by their tradition 
of self-sufficiency, are unprepared to meet the vast economic, social, and 
political problems of the modern world which has moved close around them. 


Ohio State Archaeological JAMES H. RODABAUGH 
and Historical Society 


Johnny Appleseed and Shorter Poems. By Ernest C. Leverenz. (New York, 
Exposition Press, 1951. 88p. $2.50.) 


In fifty-one pages of quiet, dignified tetrameters Mr. Leverenz, who is 
an instructor in Latin and German at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, re- 
counts the traditional story of Johnny Appleseed—his birth in Revolutionary 
New England, his early adventures in western Pennsylvania, his nursery 
plots on the Ohio border, his tragic love affair, his missionary labors for 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, his saving of the settlements from the 
Indians, his far travels and later services to early settlers of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Mr. Leverenz preserves all the popular idealism 
that has come to be associated during the past century with the folk concept 
of Johnny’s mission and his accomplishment in helping open a way in the 
western wilderness for the westward progress of democracy. 

“No war exploits made him renowned,/ Nor sober statesmanship ac- 
claimed,” the author writes in his prologue; “But in humane pursuits he 
found/ His role in life, unique and famed./ He served mankind in humble 
ways/ On frontier soil in rugged days.” Mr. Leverenz keeps his treatment 
of the Chapman legend within this simple, reasonable pattern omitting 
much of the sentimental and grotesque nonsense that one often hears and 
reads these days from the Johnny Appleseed “enthusiasts.” 

Accompanying the verse are fourteen pages giving a “Biography of 
John Chapman,” Historical Notes, and a Bibliography. Since, however, 
the author has elected to treat of the mythical Johnny Appleseed without 
consideration for recent biographical research on the historical John Chap- 
man, neither the verse nor the supplementary material may be accepted for 
biographical reference. It is the myth, of course, rather than the man behind 
it, that is now the more important in the American folk heritage. 

Other short poems in the volume give similar treatment to “Columbus,” 
“Washington,” “Lincoln,” “America’s Bill of Rights,” ‘Sesquicentennial 
of Old Fort Wayne,” “Indiana,” and other historical themes. 


Otterbein College ROBERT PRICE 
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The Civilizations of Ancient America: Selected Papers of the XXIXth 
International Congress of Americanists. Edited by Sol Tax, with an In- 
troduction by Wendell C. Bennett. (Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. viii+328p., illustrations and bibliography. $7.50.) 


At irregular intervals over the past thirty years gatherings of specialists 
dealing with anthropological problems of the Americas have summarized 
their knowledge and debated their interpretations. These volumes have 
generally constituted landmarks in publication, in that they have become 
authoritative compendiums of the major findings and opinions on the 
subject to date. The present volume is no exception to this rule, although 
in the opinion of this reviewer it falls considerably short of the mark set by 
certain previous volumes. Negative comments first: There is over-representa- 
tion of narrowly specialized articles which will be of scant interest to the 
general reader (for example, an illustrated paper on a rare Peruvian square 
bonnet); and the interpretive summations of past research, like Strong's 
excellent ‘Cultural Resemblances in Nuclear America: Parallelism or Dif- 
fusion?”’ are so brief and condensed that few except the professional re- 
seatchers themselves will have sufficient prior knowledge to follow their 
arguments. These defects should not be laid at the door of Dr. Tax, the 
editor, but rather to the imbalance of the papers delivered at the congress 
plus the exhorbitant printing costs which demand cuts. If one could ignore 
the feelings of contributors, it would be much the better choice to ignore 
the many specialized items and feature the few, full-length, detailed in- 
terpretive papers. 

Wendell Bennett’s excellent Introduction provides a comparison of the 
papers delivered at the 1949 congress with those at the last previous meeting, 
in 1928. This comparison shows that interests have “not diverged greatly 
in the past two decades,” but that important differences exist in the con- 
cepts and methodologies used by the researchers. In general, considerable 
scientific sophistication is shown in the 1949 meeting, that is, a familiarity 
with the precision and demands of canons of proof as well as the use of 
complex methods of analysis (for example, C,, dating). Also, there is 
more willingness to see continuous relationships between historical (that is, 
archaeological) habitations and contemporary social life, in the effort to- 
ward developing a more comprehensive social-historical science of human 
ecology. (See Gordon Willey’s paper, ‘Peruvian Settlement and Socio- 
Economic Patterns.”) To say this another way, there has been an increased 
professionalization of the field; there are fewer names among the con- 
tributors of persons who would be classified as ‘“‘amateurs,” “explorers,” 
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“naturalists,” and the like. This reflects the intensive scientific work done 
in the Americas in the past two decades by the growing crop of anthropolo- 
gical students supported by various governmental grants and funds. Inter- 
American studies have become an important minor instrument of diplomacy 
and cultural interchange. 

But of course there are some differences in interests also, and a certain 
amount of vital new information. Choosing rather randomly (you cannot 
really review a book consisting of thirty-eight separate contributions!), the 
following seem worthy of special notice: 

A new term, ‘Nuclear America,” has been introduced. It refers to the 
regions of high civilization from Mexico to Peru. The details of cultural 
development in this area are now pretty well known—far beyond 1928 
at any rate. But as Bennett remarks, “the causes remain obscure.” On the 
margins of this whole area information is now available as to diffusions of 
Nuclear culture—for example, the important dependency of the Mississippi 
Valley on Mexico for much of its cultural emphases at several time periods. 
In all the Americas the search for early man has been carried on intensively 
and the evidence is accumulating rapidly. ‘Early Hunter” and pre-ceramic 
horizons have now been spotted nearly everywhere, followed by various ex- 
pressions of food-gathering-hunting cultures of simple design. Out of these 
Archaic or Formative (both terms in use) bases emerge regional dif- 
ferentiations. This whole process has taken longer, according to new, exact 
methods of dating, than the Americanists were willing to grant in 1928, 
during the epoch of anthropological skepticism. To illustrate how far 
thinking has departed from those skeptical and suspicious days, Gordon 
Ekholm can now write a sober and reasoned discussion of the strong prob- 
ability of Nuclear American ties with Southern Asia (the last essay in the 
book). The broadening of the conceptual and methodological base has had 
the healthy effect of reviving, for serious study with new perspectives, many 
old problems long discarded. 

In spite of these newer approaches, it should be pointed out in conclusion 
that spade work is still the answer in the long run. The dirt archaeologist 
and the painstaking historical documentary researcher; the linguist and the 
ethnologist, must continue their efforts as before, in spite of the laboratory 
scientist and the theorist who have become so evident in recent years. There 
is evidence of real teamwork between all concerned, and Americanist studies 
are unquestionably headed for big things in coming decades. This volume 
provides a fair introduction to the promises. 


Ohio State University JOHN W. BENNETT 
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Zachary Taylor, Soldier in the White House. By Holman Hamilton. (In- 
dianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951. 496p., notes, bibliography, 
and index. $6.00.) 


This well written volume completes the life story of Zachary Taylor begun 
in Zachary Taylor, Soldier of the Republic, published a decade ago. Mr. 
Hamilton, a newspaper man, has done a tremendous amount of research 
and has produced a book which is both scholarly and interesting. This book 
deals with the life of Taylor and his relationships to public affairs from 
the time of the beginning of the Taylor boom during the Mexican War 
to the passage of the measures usually known as the Compromise of 1850 
a few weeks after Taylor’s death. Some of the traditional concepts of the 
sectional crisis emerging from the acquisition of new territories during the 
1840’s are here subjected to a critical evaluation, and some fresh inter- 
pretations result. 

As happened before and has happened since, both major political parties 
wanted to capitalize on the popularity of a military hero by running him 
for the presidency. Although many Democrats wanted to nominate him, a 
number of Whigs felt an urgency about the Taylor candidacy which can be 
illustrated by a letter written by Lincoln in April 1848 to another Whig 
from Illinois entreating him to get a mutual friend to forsake Clay and 
support Taylor because they would elect Taylor but could not elect Clay. 
This same urgency led J. J. Crittenden, just elected governor of Kentucky 
by the Whigs and one of Taylor’s closest advisers, to write on September 1 
to Thomas Ewing, former senator from Ohio and cabinet member during 
the Harrison-Tyler administration: ‘There is, Ewing, one other considera- 
tion that must give to you and me a final concentrated interest in this 
contest—It is the /ast in which we can hope to share in the triumph—If 
defeated now, it is final as to us—We can no more hope to see the govern- 
ment rescued from abuse, & in the hands of men who would administer it 
in its purity. Put forth all your strength, then, in this last struggle—and 
let nothing be left undone which can contribute to an. honorable success.” 

The Whig party had been plagued by factions ever since its foundation; 
and in considerable extent this had stemmed from the Clay-Webster rivalry 
for the presidency. When these two men were again passed by in 1848, they 
were in no mood to accept other leadership from their party, especially 
when they were not given cabinet posts. Much of the bitterness of the 
sectional struggle in the senate was heightened because these two men op- 
posed the presidential leadership on the question of the admission of 
California and the treatment to be accorded New Mexico and also in the 
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boundary dispute with Texas. The president received a good deal of Demo- 
cratic support in the senate, but too many Whigs opposed him to reach a 
settlement. 

Hamilton writes very well—this is another superior American biography. 
He handles his material expertly and produces a book worth the attention 
of historians and of the general public. Yet his footnoting technique is 
frustrating to one wanting to check his sources. Not only does he place 
his footnotes at the end of the book, he also uses one footnote to buttress 
many points on several pages. To take one footnote at random, the first note 
for Chapter IV cites three unpublished Taylor letters, four newspaper 
references, and six references to Samson’s Letters of Zachary Taylor. The 
footnote originates in the middle of a sentence near the bottom of the third 
page of the chapter; it seems that thirteen statements (but which thirteen 
is not clear) on those three pages are buttressed by this note. Despite 
this clumsy footnoting Hamilton has a finished book in which it is nearly 
impossible to find errors. One might argue that the statement that Taylor's 
cabinet had ‘“‘no Clay . . . intimate’ (p. 167) is not quite true. Thomas 
Ewing, secretary of the interior, remained on intimate terms with Clay 
until the latter’s death, although Clay did speak of Ewing at this time as 
his only friend in the administration. One might also have reservations 
about the statement on page 61 that Secretary of State Clayton had shared 
“honors with Webster and Clay in debates on the bank.” But such as these 
are minor. The thoroughness of the research, the new lights, the balanced 
writing, and the interesting presentation have earned for this volume a place 
in college and university libraries as well as in public and private libraries. 


Hiram College PAUL I. MILLER 


Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities in America, 1680-1880. By Mark 
Halloway. (New York, Library Publishers, 1951. 231p., bibliographical 
acknowledgment, index, illustrations, and map. $4.75.) 


In spite of the publisher’s blurb that this book is a ‘‘detailed history of 
American Communal Utopian settlements,” it does not go that far, but 
it does embody a most satisfactory survey of the subject. Scores of enter- 
prises from the Atlantic to the Pacific are discussed. A map helps the reader 
locate the more important settlements. Ohio has had its share of Utopias— 
Zoar, Equity, Watervliet, White Water, and even Utopia itself, founded 
by the brilliant Josiah Warren, near Cincinnati. The author takes full ad- 
vantage of the interesting characters and the varied communities that made 
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up this segment of the American, and to some extent the European, scene. 
Delightful comments abound—thus Johann Jacob Zimmermann, an early 
pietist “noted for his detestation and denunciation of all clergymen—a 
detestation that seems later to have embraced the larger part of humanity.” 
Or, there is the account of Mother Ann’s husband who took to the bottle 
and another woman, ‘Celibacy no doubt had imposed a great strain on his 
constitution.” 

But the book contains much more than a mere survey of wild dreamers, 
neurotic eccentrics, and sincere devotees. The humane sympathy and 
judicious fairness with which Mr. Halloway treats the individuals involved 
struck this reviewer as being noteworthy. Thus, in considering one group, 
the author comments, ‘““Whatever psychologists might make of the peculiar 
religious attitude of the Shakers, the Shakers themselves found fulfillment 
in it.” In these days of thinking in predigested and capsule form, it may 
be worth while to hark back to some of the beliefs which created these 
schemes. The author discusses this aspect of his topic in Chapter XIII, 
“Was It Worth While?” and in the prologue, “The Idea Persists.” It is a 
stimulating and refreshing study. With this in mind and considering the high 
costs of publishing, it may be picayunish to cavil at the lack of documenta- 
tion. The Bibliographical Acknowledgement mentions only the best-known 
works. For those who wish to delve into the subject deeper or would like 
to know where the author obtained specific pieces of knowledge, this book 
provides no signs of indication or few paths to guide the way of a searcher 
in this field. But the searcher, researcher, and general reader, all will find 
the book worth while. 


Miami University WILLIAM JOHN MCNIFF 


Henry Hamilton and George Rogers Clark in the American Revolution, 
with the Unpublished Journal of Henry Hamilton, Edited by John D. 
Barnhart. (Crawfordsville, Ind., R. E. Banta, 1951. 244p., illustrations, 
index, notes, and bibliography. $5.00.) 


Professor John D. Barnhart has performed a useful service by editing the 
Journal of Lieutenant Governor Henry Hamilton. Although Hamilton's 
Report was published some years ago, permission to print the Journal has 
previously been withheld. 

The Journal is much more extensive than the Report, although the latter 
contains an account of Hamilton’s imprisonment in Virginia, which the 
former does not. The Report, however, was written after Hamilton’s re- 
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lease, and it was, in part at least, an apology for his failure. The Journal, 
on the other hand, is a record of Hamilton’s daily activities in great detail, 
written on the spot. For this reason it is a more significant source of his- 
torical information. 

Seven brief chapters precede the Journal. The first contains an account 
of Hamilton’s life before he set out on his expedition to Vincennes. The 
editor shows that Hamilton did not leave Detroit to escape trial for judicial 
irregularities there, as has previously been charged. 

The second chapter is entitled “Superintendent of Indian Warfare.” 
After reviewing the use of Indians by the French, the British, and the 
Americans, and considering the orders under which Hamilton was working, 
Mr. Barnhart absolves him from any peculiar guilt in the practice which 
would warrant the exclusive fixing upon him of the appellation “Hairbuyer.” 
This is a valid conclusion, but Henry Hamilton’s unsavory reputation has 
been so firmly established by repetition that this exposition will probably 
have no more effect in renovating it than have the attempts of scholars 
before him. 

The succeeding chapters, except the last, are an account of Hamilton’s 
expedition to Vincennes, his capture by George Rogers Clark, his imprison- 
ment at Williamsburg, and his release. The narrative generally parallels 
the entries in the Journal. Additional information from other contemporary 
sources has been used to round out Hamilton’s record. 

The last chapter, before the Journal, is entitled “Changes in Evaluation: 
Hamilton and Clark.” In it the editor asks the question, “What changes 
are necessary in the previously accepted account of the American Revolution 
in the West?” His answer, in brief, is, practically none. He finds, for 
example, that Hamilton was callous to the sufferings of the people against 
whom he sent Indian warriors, but that he was simply obeying orders. 
Basing his estimate on Hamilton’s whole career, Mr. Barnhart concludes 
that he was “‘a brave, honest, and honorable man.” His faults were mainly 
impulsiveness and poor judgment. 

The editor, in reappraising the reasons for Clark’s victory, finds that 
the fickle French and Indians were largely responsible for Hamilton’s de- 
feat, and he gives a great deal of weight to news of the Franco-American 
alliance for turning the French to the support of Clark. He assigns credit 
also to Clark’s winning personality and his understanding of the Indians. 
The Journal, Mr. Barnhart decides, shows that Clark exaggerated the 
number of prisoners he took at Vincennes and discloses evidence “‘of an 
element of vindictiveness, if not of brutality, in Clark’s character.” Never- 
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theless, he concludes that ‘among American heroes Clark deserves to stand 
forth as a man’s man, a rugged, tough fighter who refused to be discouraged 
and who drove himself and his men to a significant victory.” 

The Journal itself is extremely interesting. Reading it, one is impressed 
by Hamilton’s patience with the capricious Indians, his care of his men, and 
his lenience toward the French of Vincennes, even though he despised them. 
Perhaps he was a man of too liberal a disposition to be a successful military 
commander. In spite of responsibilities and hardships on the march he took 
time to notice natural beauty and even to sketch scenes that interested him. 

There are copious footnotes following the text and a section entitled 
“Sources of Information.” The latter is a bibliographical essay on the writings 
of Hamilton, on other contemporary documents, manuscript and printed, and 
on secondary accounts. 

The book is beautifully made. It is unfortunate that no maps showing 
Hamilton’s travels were included. 


University of Michigan F. CLEVER BALD 
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The Homes of America As They Have Expressed the Lives of Our People 
for Three Centuries. By Ernest Pickering. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1951. 284p., illustrations and index. $5.75.) 


The Homes of America is, as its jacket explains, a “biography of the 
American home.” The work is conspicuously for the layman and not the 
scholar, although the scholar will find here a fairly large number of hitherto 
unpublished photographs from the very valuable pictorial files of the 


on 
for [™ Historic American Buildings Survey in Washington. He will also applaud 
nst jm the fact that except in a very few instances the author gives exact dates 
ors, | only when those dates have been well authenticated by early records. In other 
des {M cases he gives the period only, thus avoiding one of the persistent bugaboos 
nly [§ % inaccuracy which characterize so much of our writing in the field of 
American architecture. 
that As a biographer of the American home Mr. Pickering deals especially 
de- with the many forces, both material and non-material, that have shaped 300 
ican fm Years of domestic architecture in the United States. The work is divided 
edit [§ to five parts: a Prologue, ‘The Colonial Period,” ‘The New Republic,” 
‘ans. {| lhe Era of Confusion,” and ‘The Present Century.” Chapter subdivisions 
the [§ Vithin this scheme deal in the Colonial Period with New England, the 
Middle Atlantic Colonies, the South Atlantic Colonies, and the Spanish 


and French; in the New Republic with the “Post-Colonial’” and Greek 
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Revival styles; in the Era of Confusion with ‘More Revivals’; and in the 
Present Century with “Tradition and Function.” 

Mr. Pickering writes easily and clearly though not excitingly about the 
growth and development of America and their reflection in its domestic 
architecture. In this effort the subject matter is sometimes described in such 
general terms that one senses a distance from the architecture itself which 
might happily have been avoided by the introduction, now and again, of 
quotations from the contemporary record. 

The work is obviously concerned with broad trends, however, rather than 
with specific instances, and on these grounds one can overlook, for in- 
stance, the absence of any but passing mention in the chapter on the Era 
of Confusion of those vital and often isolated forces at work amidst the 
popular ‘‘confusion” of styles in the late nineteenth cenutry. There is 
good reason for showing, as the author does on page 240, the “familiar 
turned porch posts of the Carpenter’s Colonial style,” which were multiplied 
without number throughout the country and certainly represent (especially 
in terms of the large numbers which have survived) the broad trend. Yet 
it seems unfortunate that two almost identical porches are shown on the 
same page. The second photo seems redundant and might well have been 
replaced with at least one example of the best which this period had to offer. 

In his appraisal of the architecture there is an unevenness in evaluation in 
which the Greek Revival comes off much less fairly than would seem 
justifiable as “a sentimental style” and ‘‘an artificial, though popular, move- 
ment . . . which was largely unrelated to family life’ (p. 197). The final 
chapters on the Modern movement, on the other hand, furnish a fair and 
objective summation of the fundamental goals of the contemporary architect. 
The occasional interpolation of photos of contemporary homes throughout 
the text in connection with the earlier architecture also helps to provide 
thought-provoking accents. Despite occasional factual inaccuracies and un- 
evenness in appraisal this work has a particular value in its emphasis, so 
seldom stressed in either the scholarly or popular literature, of the forces 
which shaped, and the conditions out of which arose the architectural 
forms peculiar to the United States. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art ABBOTT CUMMINGS 


Foreigners in the Union Army and Navy. By Ella Lonn. (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1951. viiit+725p., frontispiece, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. $8.50.) 


This excellent monograph, in the opinion of the reviewer, constitutes one 
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of the most interesting contributions that has been made to the field of 
Civil War literature within recent years. Miss Lonn has now done for the 
North what she so successfully did for the South in her Foreigners in the 
Confederacy (1940). After giving a brief analysis of the distribution of the 
foreign element in the North in 1860, the author outlines the issues offered 
by the candidacy of Abraham Lincoln, and presents the views of various 
nationality groups as to the seriousness of the impending crisis. Although 
the German element had, for the most part, adhered to the Democratic 
party, the issues offered by the Lincoln campaign caused many, subjected 
to the persuasive oratory of Carl Schurz and Gustav K6rner, to break from 
their traditional political moorings. Similarly the Irish, although firm in their 
southern sympathies and fearing the Negro as an ultimate economic and 
social competitor, paradoxically enough were soon enrolled as stern de- 
fenders of the Union cause. This cannot be interpreted to mean, however, 
that the Irish approved the eventual wartime policy of emancipation or 
were indifferent to the governmental policy of conscription. 

When secession became an accomplished fact, the 3,903,672 immigrant 
citizens residing in the North were, for the moment, placed on the defensive. 
Out of their eagerness to demonstrate their loyalty, and having witnessed 
the disturbing effects of revolutionary movements in their homelands, they 
promptly offered their services in defense of the Union and of their adopted 
homes. Although a majority joined the armed forces out of purely patriotic 
motives some, including the Irish, saw in the conflict an opportunity to 
strike indirectly at the hereditary foe of the Sons of Erin. Others, like many 
native-born Americans, were motivated by a spirit of adventure or were 
not unfavorably disposed toward the remuneration offered by the bounty 
system. 

Into the ranks of the Union army came thousands of foreigners, who, 
at an earlier date, either had served in the regular army or had gained mili- 
tary experience in the revolutionary movements of 1830 and 1848 in Europe. 
There were brigades of Irishmen and Frenchmen from New York, and 
tegiments of Germans from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. There were Scotchmen from New York and 
Scandinavians from the farms on the western frontier. In due time the 
Union army became a cosmopolitan assemblage. Out of a total Union en- 
listment of approximately 2,312,304, the foreign-born supplied 518,161 
ttoops, including 200,000 Germans, 144,221 Irishmen, 3,000 Swedes, 
and 800 Hungarians, with minor nationalities represented in proportion to 
their numbers. In many cases nationality groups formed entire regiments, 
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such as the famous German 9th Ohio commanded by Colonel Robert 
McCook. 

The federal government, realizing the necessity of recognizing nationality 
groups for their response to the call for troops and their devotion to the 
Union cause, was not averse to rewarding foreigners possessing military 
or political ability with commissions. In addition, morale was enhanced by a 
liberal policy of bestowing medals upon individuals for meritorious service, 
Throughout the war period nationality groups clamored incessantly for the 
appointment of their countrymen to high commands. Accordingly, six 
men of foreign birth attained the rank of major general, 147 the rank of 
colonel, and 76 the rank of major. 

During the early phase of the conflict the people of the North, ignorant 
of military operations, were inclined to look upon the foreign-born as a 
godsend. Soon, however, despite the important services rendered by foreign 
units in defending Missouri and in the engagements at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, Shiloh, Perryville, and Antietam, nativism reared its ugly head, 
causing confusion, prejudice, and dissatisfaction in the Union ranks. It 
was soon evident that native-born soldiers preferred to be under the com- 
mand of their own officers. Indeed, to cite one example among many, the 
commissioned officers of the 58th Ohio opposed the appointment of J. 
Andregg to office in that regiment on the grounds that he was a foreigner. 
Then, too, there was a strong feeling on the part of West Point graduates 
that high ranking positions should be reserved for them; and both civilian 
and foreign appointees were systematically excluded from their “intimate 
circle.” 

Defeat of foreign units or units composed principally of the foreign- 
born on the field of battle, intensified the nativistic reaction. It is shown 
that the defeat of the Union forces at Chancellorsville, although not in 
true historical perspective in 1863, was the occasion for the wholesale con- 
demnation of the 11th Corps, composed principally of Germans. Indeed, 
certain northern newspapers and orators talked loosely of the desirability 
of “shooting” the entire unit. After Chancellorsville the Germans, bitterly 
resenting the ingratitude of the Americans, lost their enthusiasm for the 
conflict, and future German enlistments were kept at a minimum. Nor 
did the indirect application of such invidious sobriquets as “Kraut” and 
“Sowbelly” to high-ranking German officers promote a spirit of comrade- 
ship between native-born and foreign-born units. Throughout the wat 
years little or no attempt was made to eradicate possible misunderstandings 
between the native-born and our adopted citizens. The foreign units main- 
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tained, until casualties and disease decimated their ranks, their identity 
and solidarity by such mediums as the foreign-language press, the issuance 
of commands and orders in their native tongues, and the employment of 
identifying flags and especial uniforms. Soon the green flag of Erin 
became symbolic of the traditional fighting qualities of the Irish. The sudden 
appearance of that green flag on the field of battle was sufficient to en- 
gender fear and consternation in Confederate ranks. Moreover, it was not 
uncommon for the Confederates to hear strains of the Marseillaise, the 
battle songs of the Swedes, or the many German and Polish marching 
songs as individual units moved toward the battle front. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the native-born did not have a 
monopoly on jealousy and hatred. The unfortunate situation was further 
tangled by rivalries between German and Irish troops and the acrimonious 
debates between German units relative to the merits and demerits of such 
foreign-born heroes as Carl Schurz, Franz Sigel, and Ludwig Blenker. 
Foreign-born units, supported by the foreign-language press and solidly 
backed by a patriotic home front, insisted that victories won by German 
units should be credited to the Germans, and Irish victories to the Irish. 

While the revival of nativism in the armed forces and the bitter contest 
between nationality groups constitutes one of the darkest pages of Civil 
War history, the augmenting of Union forces by such methods as kidnapping, 
impressment, and coercion properly deserves the condemnation of modern 
historical scholars. Moreover, the unorthodox methods employed by public 
oficials in enticing 650,000 eager immigrants to northern ports in war 
time presents an equally sordid picture. Many unsuspecting immigrants, be- 
lieving that they were to serve as replacements in factories and on the farms, 
found themselves enrolled as combat troops. 

Despite the rivalries, jealousies, and apparent confusion in the Union 
tanks, the immigrant citizens contributed substantially not only to an ulti- 
mate Union victory, but also to certain refinements in the service. In 
pfeparing military maps, desperately needed for tactical problems, the 
United States leaned heavily upon German topographical engineers; and the 
Poles, a minor nationality group, contributed substantially to the success of 
the newly organized Signal Corps. English, Irish, and German physicians 
and surgeons, scientifically trained in European universities, administered 
to the sick and wounded. Morale in camp and field was enhanced by the 
presence of foreign-born pastors and priests who constantly performed their 
Spiritual duties without reference to race, creed, or remuneration. Yet, in 
evaluating the services rendered by the foreign-born, the author concludes, 
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as does Professor Fred Shannon in his Organization and Administration 
of the Union Army, that the soldiers of foreign birth did not bear more 
than their share of the fighting. Natives and the foreign-born shared 
equally in paying the supreme price. The Civil War raised all alike to 
“the honorable status of American citizens.” . 

The author concludes her study with an analysis of the foreign-bom 
in the Union navy. Although none of the great naval commanders was 
born abroad, three of them, Admirals Farragut, Dahlgren, and DuPont, 
were sons of foreign-born Americans. It is significant, however, that the 
contributions of John Ericsson, born in Sweden, revolutionized naval warfare. 

It would be difficult indeed, within the limits of this review, to do justice 
to this substantial contribution to Civil War literature. Miss Lonn does 
not hesitate to reverse previous historical judgments or to present new in- 
terpretations. In the light of present-day historical evidence, the author 
is unfavorably disposed toward Professor William E. Dodd’s conclusion 
(American Historical Review, XVI {1910-11}, 774-788) that the foreign- 
born vote in the Northwest decided the outcome of the election of 1860, 
and refutes the once popular impression that the Union was saved by 
foreign troops alone. Finally, the author places the responsibility for the 
Union defeat at Chancellorsville upon General Howard’s neglect of the 
elementary principles of defense rather than upon the inefficiency of the 
German 11th Corps. 

In preparing her study Miss Lonn has consulted a wide variety of sources 
including manuscript materials, consular reports, public documents, diaries, 
autobiographies, periodicals, newspapers, and secondary materials. The 
author has written critically and dispassionately on the troublesome problem 
of building an effective Union army and navy from the melting pot of 
nationalities. The volume, well printed and attractively bound, contains a 
classified bibliography and an appendix. The index, although incomplete, 
is adequate. 

Ohio State Archaeological JoHN O. MARSH 
and Historical Society 


With Rod and Transit: The Engineering Career of Thomas S. McNait 
(1824-1901). By James B. McNair. (Los Angeles, the author, 1951. 
xv+267p., illustrations, notes, and appendices. $7.50.) 


This volume of 267 pages, including several pages of notes and illus- 
trations, will not, I hasten to point out, be of much value to Ohioans. It 
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is, however, a book of some general interest and has a very special interest 
to Pennsylvanians. Students of early engineering practices, railroad and canal 
building, and coal mining will find it of very real value. In fact, this is the 
chief importance of the book. It is privately printed and written by a de- 
scendant of the Thomas S. McNair whose biography is the subject of the 
work, The entire work is based for the most part on the McNair family 
papers now deposited in the Huntington Library at San Marino, California. 
(As an aside, one might comment upon the unsuitable choice of such a 
depository in view of the fact that the major portion of the collection is 
essentially local Pennsylvania historical material.) Mr. McNair has written 
more than a dozen other works. With the exception of two they are 
scientific treatises. He is not a trained biographer and historian and his 
present book is rambling and rather disorganized, as viewed by professional 
standards. 

However, With Rod and Transit is a book which was well worth the 
writing and in its way is a contribution. One entire chapter is devoted to 
genealogy and is of little value to the historian. A similar chapter is perhaps 
somewhat wasted on the Masonic affiliations of Thomas McNair. A chapter 
on “Education” has illuminating sidelights on the educational system of the 
1840’s and 1850’s. Another on the civic and political career of Mr. McNair 
has much useful local history. More than half of the volume is given over 
to the engineering career of McNair, and this is the portion of the book 
which justifies its writing and publishing. McNair’s first ‘adventure in civil 
engineering” was in 1848 on the Pennsylvania Canal at Berwick, Penn- 
sylvania. His later association with railroad engineering and building and 
with mining engineering are covered in some detail, and the liberal quota- 
tions from letters and the like make the record both interesting and valuable. 
Such items as descriptions of surveying expeditions to lay out Pennsylvania 
railroads are highly worth while. McNair took part in 1871 in helping to or- 
ganize the American Institute of Mining Engineers at Wilkes-Barre. There 
ate some observations on coal strikes and labor unions. We learn that 
McNair seems to have invented the inclined standard mine transit used 
in mine surveying operations. The monuments of Thomas McNait’s life 
still exist in some of his engineering works in the anthracite region. He died 
at Hazleton, Pennsylvania, in 1901. 

With Rod and Transit is a labor of love upon the part of the author, son 
of the subject of the book. It is a book of some general interest and value 
but more largely an adventure in local history, despite the fact that the 
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subject is one of those forgotten men who made valuable contributions t¢ 

mining and engineering practice. 

Pennsylvania Historical S. K. STEVENS” 
and Museum Commission m 


The Miami Conservancy District. By Arthur E. Morgan. Foreword } 
Edward A. Deeds. (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951, 
xiii+504p., illustrations, bibliography, index of names, and index. $6. 50) 


Years pass by, records are lost, and memories grow hazy about events 
and things, so it is well to have a book written to establish some records 
in more nearly permanent form. When such a book can be written by the 
leading figure in the events described, readers are assured of authenticity, 
No one but Arthur Morgan could have produced the real story of the Miami 
Conservancy District. : 

The pioneering character of the Miami Conservancy District, activate | 
as it was, in response to the disastrous Dayton flood of 1913, by determina 
tion that a similar event would not be allowed to occur again if com 
munity concern, capable leadership, and engineering skill could preven 
it, is ably portrayed by Dr. Morgan. The fact that such programs evolve af 
the product of creative thinking by someone, and that this creation wag 
the result of effective cooperation by many people, including especiz 
Mr. Edward A. Deeds (and I hasten to add, Dr. A. E. Morgan), is thoroughly 
appreciated and well presented. . 

Characteristically, Dr. Morgan credits his staff for their major efforts, am 
includes photographs and brief sketches of many of the men. 

The book presents in detail the story of getting enabling legislation, 0 
organizing the District, of preparing plans, of constructing the dams, @ 
the results seen with the passing of years without floods, and of the 
fluence of the Miami Conservancy District on national programs. 

For conservation workers this book is a “must.” For all good citizens’ 
is a means to better citizenship—by example. 


Franz Theodore Stone TH. LANGLOE 
Institute of Hydrobiology 











